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_ §OME RECENTLY DEVELOPED CONCEPTS 


RELATING TO CULTURE ?* 
MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


URING the last two decades American anthropologists have suggested or 
developed a number of concepts aimed at better describing the content 


. a of a culture and accounting for its integration. It is my purpose to examine at 
least a cross-section of the concepts of this kind introduced during this period 


which have come to my attention. 


All starting points are to some degree arbitrary and artificial but it may be 


a a convenient to begin with Ruth Benedict’s significant paper, Psychological Types 
inthe Cultures of the Southwest,? published in 1928. This essay indicated deep 
dissatisfaction with the culture trait-complex-area analysis which marked so much 


American ethnology of the 1920’s. Its author could not accept that the way to 


D taderstand 2 culture better was to dissect it and to trace its elements to various 
far-flung sources. Speaking of such analyses of the culture of the Pueblo Indians 


she complained, “We find bits of the weft and woof of the culture, we do not 


a find any very significant clues to its pattern.” * Thus she defined as the core of 


anthropological interest, not the isolated details and their separate histories, but 


the pattern to which they are accommodated and in terms of which they have 
been selected. Moreover, Dr Benedict felt that she could discern in Pueblo life 


a fundamental ical set which has undoubtedly been established for centuries 


: in the culture of this region, and which has bent to its own uses any details it imitated 





1 This paper was read at a supper conference of the Viking Fund in New York City on 


a January 16, 1948. Some material has been added at one point in preparing it for 


2 Proceedings of the Twenty-third International Congress of Americanists (New York, 


_-:1928), pp. 572-581. 


3 Idem, p. 581. 
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from surrounding peoples and has created an intricate cultural pattern to express 
its own preferences.™* 

Four years later in a second paper on this general topic, Configurations of 
Culture in North America,‘ Dr Benedict distinguished her position from func. 
tionalism and advanced her theory considerably by offering an explanation of 
how integrated cultural wholes develop. The functionalist precept that each 
trait functions in the total cultural complex she called “the beginning of inquiry 
rather than its peroration” and she found it disappointing that Malinowski did 
not attempt to determine “in what sort of a whole these traits are functioning.” 
Dr Benedict expressed her belief that there is about the same range of individual 
temperaments in any group. But, according to her, a group makes a choice of 
those human endowments it will put to use. From small leanings a decided 
preference grows and finally assumes the proportions of a dominant drive, using 
such recurring situations as mating, death, and the food quest to express its na- 
ture. The cultural material, as it is shaped and integrated by the dominant drive, 
assumes a pattern and quality which she terms the ethos of the culture or its 
configuration.® In this second paper Dr Benedict’s vocabulary underwent some 
changes. What she first called psychological set she now named the dominant 
drive or leitmotive. What she formerly termed pattern she now referred to as 
configuration or ethos. She was to return to the term “pattern” again in her 
Patterns of Culture. 

Dr Benedict’s account of the workings of a dominant drive in a culture was 
particularly attractive to students of man and society because it promised solu- 
tions to a wide arc of problems. On the one hand it suggested a mechanism to 
explain the integration of culture. At the same time it accounted for the ab- 
normal and the deviant among individuals. For, according to Dr Benedict, if 
the dominant drive or leitmotive by which a culture is ruled is but one aspect 
of human endowment, there are bound to be individuals whom any given choice 
will favor and persons whom it will handicap. Misfits, in this view, are those whose 
dispositions are not capitalized by their culture, whose culture has committed 
itself to a direction alien to them.’ 

In her first paper Dr Benedict had introduced the concept of psychological 
set or dominant drive. The principal contribution of her second paper was to 
define the end product of the dominant drive, the configuration. Her third 


3a Loe. cit. 

4 American Anthropologist, vol. 34, no. 1, 1932, p. 27. 
5 Idem, p. 2. 

6 Idem, pp. 24-26. 

7 Idem, p. 25. 
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article touching on the general subject, Anthropology and the Abnormal,® set 
forth more precisely her thinking concerning integration, the link between these 
two. In an earlier essay she had hinted that a “symmetrical” society is one that 
has brought its raw material into conspicuous harmony with its dominant drive.® 
But in Anthropology and the Abnormal she makes much more explicit her con- 
viction that healthy cultural integration is achieved only through the domination 
and guidance of a society by a single idea or leitmotive. 


Each culture [she writes] is a more or less elaborate working-out of the | pape pe 
of the segment it has chosen. In so far as a civilization is well integrated it will tend 
to carry farther and farther, according to its nature, its initial impulse toward a 
particular type of action, and from the point of view of any other culture those elab- 
orations will include more and more extreme and aberrant traits [emphasis sup- 
plied].2° 

As these differently oriented societies draw apart, their concepts of normality 
and morality also diverge. 

Normality [declares Dr Benedict] is primarily a term for the socially elaborated 
segment of human behavior in any culture; and abnormality, a term for the segment 
that that particular civilization does not use. . . . The concept of the normal is prop- 
Samer & oe Concapt of SSS apes. It is that which society has approved. A 
normal action is one which falls well within the limits of expected behavior for 
particular society.1? 

The argument that successful cultural integration is essentially the organiza- 
tion of the cultural whole in terms of a single idea or a very limited series of 
considerations is continued in Patterns of Culture.’* In one place Dr Benedict 
says, 

We have seen that any society selects some segment of the arc of le human 
behaviour, and in so far as it achieves integration its institutions to further the 
re of its selected segment and to inhibit opposite expressions [emphasis sup- 


Accordingly, cultures which do not pursue one objective with ever-intensified 
zeal are stigmatized as somehow deficient and lacking in integration. Declares 
Dr Benedict on this point, 

8 Journal of General Psychology, vol. 10, pp. 59-80, 1934. 

9 Configurations of Culture in North America, p. 26. 

10 Page 73. See also Configurations of Culture in North America, p. 6. 

11 Anthropology and the Abnormal, p. 73. 


12 Boston, 1934. 
13 Idem, p. 254. 
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All cultures, of course, have not shaped their thousand items of behaviour to a 
balanced and rhythmic pattern. Like certain individuals, certain social orders do not 
subordinate activities to ruling motivation. They scatter. If at one moment they 
seem to be pursuing certain ends, at another they are off on some tangent 
ee ee ae oe 
come 


Her explanation of the colorless character of the life of the Indians of British 
Columbia is that no “characteristic psychological response” appears “to have 
arisen to dominate the culture as a whole.” ** 

When she wrote Patterns of Culture Dr Benedict was not too optimistic 
about the possibility of interpreting modern Western culture in terms of her 
concepts. She spoke of the difficulty of treating modern stratified society as if 
it has the essential homogeneity of a folk culture, and while she did not deny 
that “in the retrospect it may be possible to characterize adequately a great and 
complex whole like Western civilization” she took the position that “at the 
present time the attempt to interpret the Western world in terms of any one 
selected trait results in confusion.” ** 

The modern search for some unitary principle to explain the dynamics and 
integration of cultural wholes did not begin and has not ended with Dr Bene- 
dict’s work, of course. In her Patterns of Culture Dr Benedict acknowledges 
her indebtedness to the gestalt psychologists, to Wilhelm Worringer, Wilhelm 
Dilthey, and to Oswald Spengler and his “destiny ideas.”** Others have pre- 
sented closely similar views. Within the last few years P. A. Sorokin has written: 
An culture ts a unity or individuality whose are ted 
re easaimieel etter end Gcinn do as bn eckes Ts Ganda 
part of the fine arts and science of such a unified culture, of its philosophy and reli- 
gion, of its ethics and law, of its main form of social, economic, and political or- 
SUMMINELC aN fase of ts citer and soaunere, of bo pure of The tad meacan, I 
ee on om ee Sam Panis pelacipls abd value. This value serves as 
its major premise and foundation. . 


Here it is a great culture rather than an integrated culture which is suffused and 
guided by one “dominant drive” or “basic value.” And Dr Sorokin, it may be 
observed, is not timid about applying notions like Dr Benedict’s to Western 
‘vilization. 

14 Idem, p. 223. 

15 Idem, p. 225. 

16 Idem, p. 55. 


17 Idem, pp. 50-55. 
18 The Crisis of Our Age: the Social and Cultural Outlook (New York, 1942), p. 17. 
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In Sociology, the conviction of Robert Lynd that the business interest and 
the mentality it fosters dominate and permeate all aspects of our culture leads 
to a formulation of the same type. At a supper-conference of the Viking Fund 
on October 11, 1946, F.S.C. Northrop gave as his view that: 


. a single culture is not made up of nappeates, commenic, gotten, aie one 
aesthetic assumptions but ola dugh ire assumptions of which the ere ed 
ical, religious and aesthetic are parts. This single set of assumptions is a = 


The effect of Dr Benedict’s work has in many ways been positive and liber- 
ating for American anthropology. Her bold and imaginative treatment of the 
data sensitized anthropologists to the importance of the study of form and pat- 
terning as well as of content and historical relationship. Her cross-references to 
psychological, artistic, and philosophical theory jarred the provincialism of those 
who had assumed that their duties began and ended with the sifting of ethno- 
graphic evidence. Her systematic development of a comprehensive theory forced 
others to ponder its adequacy and to devise alternative explanations for what 
did not satisfy them; it thus helped pave the way. for the interest in theory as 
such which has become so fashionable in American ethnology today. 

In spite of its refreshing influence and obvious merits, there are a number of 
gaps and inadequacies in Dr Benedict’s position which have never been properly 
explained. If, to use Dr Benedict’s phraseology, “every society beginning with 
some slight inclination in one direction or another, carries its preference farther 
and farther, integrating itself more and more completely upon its chosen basis 
and discarding those types of behavior that are uncongenial,” *° it is hard to 
understand how so many cultures, or any cultures, have escaped extreme integra- 
tion around one leitmotive. After all, human culture is hundreds of thousands of 
years old, and if the process is as complete and compelling as Dr Benedict alleges, 
most groups of mankind should have been driven along very diverse paths long 
before this. Yet inquiries, such as those of Murdock” and Ford® show a sur- 
prising number of central tendencies, and persons who are concerned with the 
comparison of the values and premises of cultures are constantly impressed by the 
recurrence of certain of them. Either the arc of human behavior from which the 


19 This is a quotation from an abstract of his talk prepared by Professor Northrop and 
distributed at the meeting he addressed. 

20 Anthropology and the Abnormal, p. 72. 

21 George Peter Murdock, The Common Denominator of Cultures (in The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, ed., pp. 123-142). 

22 C. S. Ford, Society, Culture, and the Human Organism (Journal of General Psychology, 
vol, 20, pp. 135- 179, 1939). 
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dominant drives are drawn is more restricted than Dr Benedict supposes or centri- 
petal forces are present which she has overlooked. 

A question is raised, too, by the meager amount of attention which Dr Bene- 
dict pays to cultures which are not strikingly integrated around one dominant 
theme. It is assumed that they lack harmony, symmetry, cohesiveness, and pur- 
pose, and they are dismissed as failures in cultural experimentation. But a science 
of cultural form which leaves most societies unaccounted for is suspiciously in- 
complete. It will not do simply to censure or ignore those cultures which do not 
conform to the requirements of theory. There is always the possibility that it 
is the theory which is somewhere at fault. To many it appears that the dominant 
drive-configuration analysis is at best applicable to selected cultures rather than 
to culture as such and that it therefore is not the even-handed conceptual tool 
for which we are seeking. And whenever a theory can cope with only part of 
the evidence, it usually is found to be inadequate, and is finally either rejected 
or becomes absorbed in some more comprehensive viewpoint. Dr Benedict’s 
formulation contributes sufficient insight to justify its persistence in modified 
form. It is consequently important to determine what is sound and valuable 
in the view and what is dubious and dispensable. 

The limitations and contradictions of Dr Benedict’s analysis come out rather 
sharply in her admission that her theory is probably not applicable to our own 
culture. This is quite puzzling because she has been particularly eloquent in 
insisting that we consider our culture simply one of many. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a culture which does not yield to the same methods of analysis as 
others nevertheless belongs to the saine series. Evidently there is some unresolved 
confusion and paradox here. 

It seems evident that most questions and inconsistencies of this kind grow 
out of Dr Benedict’s very special conception of integration in society. It will 
be remembered that her very first step in the development of her theoretical 
scheme was to introduce the concept of a single dominant drive around which 
behavior becomes integrated. By initially relating integration and harmony in 
society exclusively to those situations in which a single conviction rules activity 
and ideal, a normative and selective element was immediately introduced which 
placed the great majority of the cultures of the world outside of the pale of 
investigation by this method. 

From whence came this conception of integration as total surrender and per- 
vasive response to one mood, one central premise? I know of no etymological 

or philosophical necessity for such a definition of integration. We may believe 
ANE fol ati usher chen 0 eclensibc tenction, and thos hese Dr Beno 
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owes more to Worringer than to Stern, Koffka, Dilthey, or even Spengler. It 
is the artist who can ignore much else to follow all the implications of a mood; 
the ordinary person cannot escape the diverse demands of his body, his society, 
his thoughts. It is an artistic device to simplify a situation so that the values 
inherent in some segment of it may be dramatized in an unforgettable way. But 
the scientist does better to seek insight rather than method from the artist. I 
doubt that very many societies, thoughtfully, thoroughly, and honestly studied, 
will be found to represent nothing more than expressions of a single premise, 
value, or leitmotive. Both Sorokin ** and Northrup ** have lately stated that 
Hindu ideology is unified around the lofty concept of Brahma or perfect spiritual 
tranquillity. They have apparently forgotten the contrasting and counterbal- 
ancing idea of Shakti or disturbance and energy that is quite as effective in Hindu 
thought. 

It is quite true that attempts may be made to integrate cultures in terms of 
one paramount value or some narrow philosophical base. In our day we have 
seen the Nazi state seek to reinterpret and reorganize law, education, history, 
mating, leadership, science, economy, and morality in terms of a race preference 
and a racial ideal. The spectacle was not edifying. It is a gratuitous theoretical 
weakness that Dr Benedict’s theory tends to idealize the type of integration ex- 
hibited by cultures which have made a fetish of some one cultural feature or 
have elevated it to a dominant position. It may well be argued that such cul- 
tures are vulnerable and badly exposed rather than well integrated. Loss of faith 
in the one ruling idea can be catastrophic. Too complete an orientation in one 
direction may prevent the flexibility needed in a crisis. Kwakiutl society, which 
Dr Benedict sees as an integrated culture in her sense of the term, has not fared 
too well under acculturation. Perhaps this is the reason. 

The conviction that single trends or dominant drives rule and shape cul- 
tures, at least “harmonious” or “symmetrical” cultures, has led to over-simplifica- 
tion in characterizations of cultures and over-dramatization of particular aspects 
of cultures. 

According to Dr Benedict the Chiricahua Apache, in order to produce “tough 
and violent people” offer a brand of education to their young which “does not 
fit the codperative arrangements of band life.” She describes the training of the 
Apache boy in these terms: 

He mast be humiliated by his elders, and they send him on lying errands to make 
game of him. He must be chased out of bed to jump into icy water. He is taught 


23 Society, Culture, and Personality (New York, 1947), p. 590. 
24 The Meeting of East and West (New York, 1946), p. 374. 
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that he has only himself to depend on. “Rely on no one. Your hands are your 
friends. Your feet are your friends. Your eyes are your friends. Rely on these.” % 


There is nothing here that is not out of focus. The “lying errands” is presumably 
the practice of sending a boy who is inattentive and noisy during a story-telling 
session to neighboring camps for a mythical object called “something to smoke 
with.” Note that this is not a punishment visited indiscriminately upon all boys, 
regardless of their behavior. And, although the routine through which the youths 
in training pass is strenuous, there are praise and reward for those who perform 
bravely; many of the youngsters take pride in the progress and participate in 
the program with enthusiasm. As a matter of fact the boys go beyond the goals 
expected by their elders and set even more severe tests of fortitude for them- 
selves.”® 

That the degree to which the Apache boy will have to depend on strength 
and fitness is emphasized during this period of physical training does not seem | 
inappropriate. Actually much hunting and food gathering, often in territory | 
through which enemies roam, is carried on alone by individuals of this tribe. The | 
instruction and advice are therefore not capricious; they are a response to a real 
situation. 

For other situations there are also appropriate training and wisdom. The 
Apache is taught to be generous to others whom he meets on the hunt; he is 
trained to defend the general encampment from enemy attack without regard 
to personal danger; he is conditioned to put the needs of relatives-in-law before 
his own. Thus there is training for self-reliance and also for a reasonable amount 
of codperation, according to need. The Indians clearly recognize the two and 
their relationship. In the account from which Dr Benedict drew, the father 
who tells his son he must depend on his own body and senses also explains to him 
why this is so: 
Some day [he Bo hdr: le who are starving. You will have to 
get something for them. If you somewher, [and foes appear) you mut bea the 
enemy who are attacking you be ‘ge er they go over the hill [i.e. escape]. . 
It is remarkable that Dr Benedict could see so little of social content in this 
material. Perhaps this is because culture is so like a strong river to her, always 
flowing in one direction. 

I sense that same narrowing of frame and selective thinking in Dr Benedict's 

25 Ruth Benedict, Transmitting Our Democratic Heritage in the Schools (American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 48, 1943), pp. 723-724. 


26 Morris E. Opler, An Apache Life-Way (Chicago, 1941), p. 69. 
27 Idem, p. 67. 
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The Chrysanthemum and the Sword.** Here the whole interpretation of Japan- 
ese culture and behavior is made to rest upon an overpowering sense of obligation. 
From the picture she draws of Japanese methodically taking stock of their obliga- 
tions and mechanically reacting to the tally it is interesting to turn to Frederick 
S. Hulse’s more realistic account of the relation between the highest of all 
Japanese obligations identified by Dr Benedict, that of serving the Emperor, and 
absenteeism during the war. Writes Dr Hulse wryly: 

Dying for the Emperor implies death in battle, but apparently not, among civilians, 
death by starvation, and certainly not death from overwork. Absenteeism rates rose 


from their normal 10 or 15 percent to 40 or 50 percent, as more and more people 
sought food directly. 


In 1936 in his The Study of Man, Ralph Linton described the content of a 
culture in terms of universals, specialties, and alternatives.*® Universals he de- 
fined as ideas, habits, and responses, conscious or unconscious, which are common 
to all adult members of the society. Elements of culture shared by members of 
certain socially recognized categories of individuals but not by the total popula- 
tion he called specialties. 

Traits which represent different techniques for achieving the same ends, and 
which therefore are utilized by different groups of interested individuals, he 
termed alternatives. In more technologically advanced cultures the specialties and 
alternatives gain at the expense of the universals, according to Linton, and he 
sees the alternatives as the most fluid and least well organized part of the culture. 

Linton envisages these categories as a means of analyzing a particular culture 
and not as a technique for achieving cross-cultural comparisons. He reminds 
his readers that he is speaking of specific cultural content only and that the 
universal of one culture need not even be present in another. There is no indica- 
tion that the scheme, ingenious though it is, has had wide practical influence. So 
far as I know neither Dr Linton or anyone else has analyzed a total culture in 
terms of it, much less explored its possibilities for comparative work. 

In an essay written in 1939, Society, Culture and the Human Organism,™ 
C. S. Ford sought to extend and strengthen the William Graham Sumner analysis 
of culture. In the Sumnerian view there was nothing hidden or recondite about 
behavior. Folkways were items of customary behavior and mores were folkways 


28 Boston, 1946. 

29 Technological Development and Personal Incentive in Japan (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, vol. 3, 1947), pp. 127-128. 

30 New York and London, 1936, pp. 272-287. 

31 Op. cit. 
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which had become highly sanctioned, protected, and enforced by society. In 
his paper Ford defines culture as a body of beliefs and rules related to but not 
identical with behavior. Actual behavior he calls custom. An item of custom 
which obediently follows a rule he terms a way, thus justifying the Sumnerian 
concepts of folkway and mos or mosway. An element of custom which departs 
from rule he labels a deviant. The major distinction that Ford is making here 
is between culture or cultural ideals (the body of rules and beliefs) and cus- 
tomary behavior.*” 

This analysis of behavior into real and ideal patterns has enlisted the atten- 
tion of a number of other anthropologists and has come to be of considerable 
importance in modern anthropological theory. For instance, it is central to the 
distinction which Murdock, in his article The Cross-Cultural Survey, makes be- 
tween culture, conceived of as the ideal patterns, and the actual behavior of the 
individuals of the society, which he considers irrelevant to a science of culture.™ 
It is essential to the argument that culture can be studied apart from its carriers, 
and it is related to the demands that cultural anthropology (conceived of as the 
derivation and comparison of ideal cultural outlines) be divorced from psy- 
chological interests (conceived of as attention to the activity and attitudes of 
individuals in the society) . 

My own feeling is that the concern over precepts or ideal patterns which 
contrast with or stand apart from behavior is a pleasant distraction which will 
not get us very far. In my opinion the disparity between rule and behavior in 
_ Society has been greatly exaggerated. Actually, behavior remains remarkably 
“close to rules or precepts which are considered of moment by the group. I think 
it can be demonstrated that when precept and activity draw too far apart, a 
modification of one or the other is likely to take place to close up the gap. More- 
over, I continue to believe that a culture is what the investigation of its carriers 
by the anthropologist proves it to be and not what informants think it is or 
ought to be. The amount of rationalization, fantasy, idealism, self-righteousness, 
and hope evidenced by carriers of a culture is quite properly a part of the culture 
or at least a commentary on the culture, but it is not a definition of the culture. 
I can see some point in comparing the behavior of an individual with the be- 
havioral norms of his fellows. Both have their locus in observable or demonstrable 
activity. But to compare or subordinate real behavior to an illusive something 
called ideal behavior, is to introduce a dichotomy of doubtful necessity and more 





32 Idem, p. 147. 
33 Op. cit., p. 366. See also Clyde Kluckhohn, Covert Culture and Administrative Prob- 
lems (American ‘Ancheopelogict, vol. 45, 1943), pp. 214-216. 
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dubious utility. It is difficult enough as it is to arrive at one realistic character- 
ization of a culture, without obligating ourselves to deal with the data on two 
levels. We will do best to draw the one satisfying account of a culture we are 
likely to get from the actual behavior and effective attitudes in the society. 

In 1941 Dr Clyde Kluckhohn delivered a lecture on American culture which 
was later reprinted in the Kenyon Review under the title The Way of Life.™* 
In it he listed a number of elements of our culture which he considered important 
enough to be called “macroscopic features.” The paper consists of a listing of 
six such macroscopic features and a discussion of the characteristics, workings, 
and influence of each one. As a result of this approach, items of activity and 
attitude in American life are seen to flow from and relate to certain more inclu- 
sive categories; particulars fall into place and “make sense,” and with remarkable 
economy of space an appreciation of much of the cultural round is communicated. 

More recently, in a study of the Navaho written with Dorothea Leighton, 
Kluckhohn enumerates nine “basic convictions” or “premises” of Navaho life.® 
Each “premise” is essentially a summary of a rule that guides behavior in a 
series of related situations, and in each case an account of the associated formulas 
designed to satisfy the rule are given. Again, in relatively few pages a degree 
of understanding of the mainsprings of a people’s system of thought and be- 
havior is communicated which many longer treatises have failed to give. But in 
both these instances Kluckhohn’s work is preliminary and suggestive rather than 
methodologically complete. In his sketch of American culture he makes no 
claim that his six macroscopic features and their extensions and interrelations 
sum up the significant elements of American life. There is little to show whether 
he thinks of his method as a proper way to analyse a culture or whether he con- 
siders it merely a convenient device for introducing readers to some of the more 
important and arresting features of a lifeway. The fact that he introduces the 
nine basic convictions of the Navaho as “some premises of Navaho life and 
thought” suggests that he does not consider them a complete inventory. Conse- 
quently we do not quite know whether the author believes that the systematic 
exploration, exposition, and analysis of culture in terms of activating motives 
or premises can only be supplementary to other modes of inquiry or whether he 
thinks that a much more ambitious and extensive use of this method is feasible. 
Furthermore, Kluckhohn gives us no account of the criteria he uses in establishing 
the macroscopic features and premises. It is important to know what part im- 





34 Pages 160-179. 
35 The Navaho (Cambridge, 1947). 
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pression and general background play in the identifications and how much reliance 
there has been on better controlled and more strictly objective criteria. 

In 1943 A. L. Kroeber published a paper in the Scientific Monthly in which 
he called for an examination of cultural content based on cross-cultural compar- 
isons and for a recognition of similarity in pattern resting less on likeness in 
function than on identity of structural features.** He named the organizations 
of cultural content to which he referred “basic” or “fundamental cultural pat- 
terns” and defined them as “nexuses of culture traits which have assumed a 
definite and coherent structure, which function successfully, and which acquire 
major historic weight and persistence.” ** He contrasted his interest with Dr 
Benedict’s approach by saying that whereas a pattern as she has defined it “is a 
psychic constellation molding the typical personality of a society by imparting 
a certain warp to the society’s culture” his basic patterns “are the more pervasive 
and permanent forms assumed by cultural content, and tend to spread from one 
society and culture to others.”** Hebrew-Christian-Mohammedan monotheism, 
the alphabet, and plow-agriculture are some of the examples of basic patterns 
of culture which Dr Kroeber offers. 

The difficulty with using Kroeber’s basic pattern as an analytical tool, as I 
see it, is that while culture and the need to interpret culture is always with us, 
basic patterns are relatively rare phenomena, at least when compared to the total 
content of culture. The very fact that a basic pattern must meet so many condi- 
tions, that it must have well-defined structure, that it must function successfully, 
that it must attain historic prominence and spread beyond the borders of its place 
of discovery, and that it must maintain itself for some time, makes this well nigh 
inevitable. Moreover, basic pattern is not a concept likely to be found applicable 
to every body of anthropological material. Despite the formal-structural aspect 
which Kroeber has emphasized it is primarily an historical concept. Since basic 
patterns grow out of specific discoveries and spread over certain areas for definite 
periods, they may not be present at all in any given region or culture or at a 
particular time. Thus while the concept may be fruitful in the hands of a few 
individuals who control generous amounts of historical and cross-cultural mate- 
rial, it is likely to be of limited value for general use. 

A discussion of historically-weighted concepts brings to mind one which was 
introduced quite recently by John Gillin in his article Cultural Adjustment.” 

36 Structure, Function and Pattern in Biology and Anthropology (Scientific Monthly, vol. 
56, pp. 105-113, 1943). 

37 Idem, p. 112. 


38 Loe. cit. 
39 American Anthropologist, vol. 46, pp. 429-447, 1944. 
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In discussing the analysis of cultural systems within themselves Gillin commented 
upon the meaning and place of a number of terms already in use. As a clarifying 
and integrating concept, however, he suggested “objective” which he defined as 
“an organization of specific trends.” “° Objectives, as Gillin describes them, seem 
to be immediate goals and concerns which are supported by large segments of the 
culture, and which enlist the energies of large numbers of its carriers. “Winning 
the frontier” in the past and the winning of World War II for the present 
are given as examples of what is meant. The “objective” is called the 
highest level of cultural organization. 

One wonders whether Gillin’s “objectives” are not in one sense too vague and 
general and in another too specific to serve their purpose. The Second World 
War will not be fought again, except in the books of historians and in the 
memoirs of soldiers and statesmen. Yet in spite of the specificity of the example 
it is doubtful whether the object of simply winning a fight would have been 
enough to enlist the resources of the culture and the people to the extent it did. 
The conception of the enemy and his aims, the belief that ideals for which the 
nation stood were under attack and jeopardized were certainly involved as well. 
Thus such “objectives” are not specific enough to be satisfying or accurate; yet 
they so intimately reflect a given time, place, and situation that they do not lend 
themselves to general theoretical 

In attempting to arrange, relate, and analyze materials that I have collected 
in the course of anthropological investigations, I have recently suggested a con- 
ceptual scheme which has been influenced by many of the ideas reviewed here 
but which differs from them in some respects.*' I agreed with Dr Benedict that 
something more than the culture trait of Wissler was needed, but I came to feel 
that it should be something less than a “dominant drive” which almdst by def- 
inition excludes consideration as trivial or baffling, of whatever does not bear its 
distinctive stamp. 

Moreover, it seemed to me that since the concepts to be used are the devices 
of the social scientist and not the stock in trade of the carriers of the culture 
under consideration, they need not rest upon whether or not the guides to con- 
duct are perfectly obvious to those who respond to them, that is, upon distinctions 
between the overt and covert. Again, while the existence of goals and aspirations 
needed to be taken into account, I preferred to consider them an aspect of be- 


40 Idem, p. 443. 

41 Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture (American Journal of Sociology, vol, 51, pp. 198- 
206, 1945) and An Application of the Theory of Themes in Culture (Journal, Washington 
Academy of Sciences, vol. 36, pp. 137-166, 1946). 
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havior rather than a contrast to it. Also, while I saw the importance of making 
behavior and action central to any concepts developed it seemed important for 
possible comparative and cross-cultural work to have them less securely bound 
to the event than Gillin’s objective. And to be applicable to the analysis of the 
whole of a body of anthropological material something different from Kroeber’s 
basic pattern was indicated, for that is designed to follow the fortunes in time 
and space of a specific feature or nexus of traits. 

The key concept at which I arrived which appeared to have most of the de- 
sirable features of earlier efforts and involved fewest difficulties I termed a 
“theme.” The theme was defined as “a posulate or position, declared or implied, 
and usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity, which is tacitly approved 
or openly promoted in a society.” 

While the theme is an abstraction or a statement and thus is in a sense free 
of the event and available for comparison with other themes, it is identified by 
and directly related to behavior by its expressions, “the activities, prohibition of 
activities, or references which result from the acceptance or affirmation of a 
theme in a society.” 

Perhaps the meaning of the terms “theme” and “expression of a theme” will 
be made clearer by an example. I am at present collaborating with a Hindu 
scholar and friend in a study of a Hindu village of the Ganges valley in north- 
ern India. One of the themes or basic ideas which has invited our attention is 
that of “detachment” or anashakti, the doctrine that an individual should seek 
to mitigate and finally to escape from the ties, concerns, and desires that earthly 
existence brings with it. This theme has a large variety of expressions which 
‘reach out into economy, social organization, religion, and philosophy. Since the 
body itself is an impure vessel, the very temporary abode of the spirit, it is 
easily contaminated and constantly requires purification and rededication. Since 
the persons with whom an individual is surrounded must some day be left behind 
it is unwise to become too much involved with them. Thus relations which 
might be expected to be closest and most intimate, with mate and children, for 
example, are quite formal, and it is considered reprehensible for a person to seek 
to advance their special interests in a joint family. What is near and precious 
should be given away freely. Marriage is literally “giving the daughter as alms.” 
Personal property, especially at death, is best offered for holy purposes and to 
Brahmans, so the soul will not be distracted by earthly possessions from its quest 
for final peace. The elaborate funeral rites are the efforts of the living to assist 
the soul to sever mundane connections. Life on earth is divided ideally into a 
series of stages or ashramas which involve a person in worldly affairs only to the 
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degree necessary to enable him to perform his duties and which then lead him 
toward retirement and other-worldliness. Meditation, the means of penetrating 
to highest wisdom, aims at surmounting the problems of this existence, not at 
dwelling on them. The whole quality of thought and the public support for it 
makes it easier for a person in this society to renounce the world and become an 
ascetic than in almost any other culture in the world. 

The identification of the theme of detachment unifies and relates much that 
is scattered and otherwise puzzling in the data concerning the behavior of mem- 
bers of this society. But, while the implications and extensions of the theme are 
great, they are not boundless. Thus another theme decrees that it is an indi- 
vidual’s duty or dharma to perform honorably and well in whatever existence he 
finds himself. According to this dictum, by actions consonant with duty as well 
as by knowledge and faith, he may move toward a more peaceful and worthy 
existence. Once born to this life, a man should in due course become a house- 
holder and marry, beget a son to perform his funeral rites properly and a 
daughter to give away in alms, work energetically during his active years, and 
contribute to the welfare of the joint family of which he is a member. If he is 
considered the best fitted for the post he should even accept the responsibility 
of managing the joint family. Thus does the theme of dharma or duty act as a 
balancing or limiting factor in respect to the theme of detachment. On the other 
hand, some themes or expressions of themes act as reinforcing ‘agents on others. 
The integration and equilibrium which I most often see in a culture are the 
balance and interrelationship in such a system of themes. 

A number of questions may be asked about the adequacy of the themes 
approach. One has to do with subjectivity, with whether two or more social 
scientists doing comparable fieldwork in the same place or analyzing the same 
body of materials, would arrive at the same themes. Nothing less than a testing 
program will answer this query, but my guess is that two investigators, thinking 
in these terms, would arrive, perhaps with some differences of phrasing, at 
essentially the same themes. For instance, I think that almost any competent 
social scientist using this approach in analyzing the Hindu material I have been 
gathering, would have little difficulty in selecting “duty” and “detachment” as 
influential precepts with many consequences for behavior. And, after all, a 
theme must be validated by its expressions. When the expressions are not 
numerous enough, when the evidence does not indicate that the society is 
particularly concerned about their existence or violation, when they affect only 
a few people in the society, when they affect persons for only a limited period 
of time, or when few aspects of the culture are touched by them, doubt is thrown 
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on the reality or importance of the theme. The hope is that rather satisfying and 
reasonably precise criteria can be worked out for the identification of themes. 

It has been asked whether an approach such as this does not give undue 
emphasis to the influence of the ideological and immaterial, and tend to minimize 
the place of environment and technology in shaping and maintaining the 
culture.*? I see no inherent reason why this need be the case. The approach is 
meant to reflect culture content and emphases accurately, and if environmental 
or technological considerations are prominent, it should be possible to discern 
that and to make it explicit. For example, I suspect that industry is a virtue which 
finds a place in many themal systems, and where this is so the expressions of the 
theme should furnish an adequate picture of work habits, methods, and prefer- 
ences. There are a number of other problems connected with the method which 
might be discussed if time permitted. Its degree of usefulness is yet to be 
determined. 

From even this incomplete review of concepts for dealing with the content 
and integration of culture furnished during the last two decades by American 
anthropologists, it is obvious that the search has been constant and the proposed 
solutions numerous and imaginative. I suspect that we are entering upon a. 
period which will bring a greater stabilization and standardization of our 
terminology and which will be marked by the testing, on a broader scale, of some 
of our hypothoses and concepts. 


Cornett University 
Irnaca, New Yorx 





42 For a criticism of this kind see A. H. Gayton’s article, Culture-Environment Inte- 
gration: External References in Yokuts Life (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 2, 
pp. 252-268, 1946), pp. 252-253. 
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THE FAMILY IN INDIA 
DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


NDIA is so vast and her people seem so variegated that any generalized 
I 4 chs Secaliy-tn Heeaconos Semetes on suatecte annie 
detail and amendments in local particular. Nevertheless, it is possible to depict 
Indian family organization in general terms that will have some applicability to 
a very large proportion of the Indian population, a population that constitutes 
one fifth of mankind. 

The classic form of the family in India is that of the joint family. It is 
prescribed in certain of the sacred Hindu books and has prevailed in the land for 
centuries. The joint family structure described here is today more characteristic 
of rural than of urban families, of the upper caste and wealthier strata of society 
than of the lower and poorer strata, of the more orthodox sectors than of those 
which have taken over Western traits, and of Hindu than of Muslim communi- 
ties. But even among urban and Westernized and Muslim families, the patterns 
of interpersonal relationships set by the joint family are not wholly ignored, 
and the model of the orthodox, scriptural joint family still has influence every- 
where in India. 

Families of the classic type consist of a number of married couples and 
their children who live together in the same household. All the men are related 
by blood, as a man and his sons and grandsons, or a set of brothers, their sons 
and grandsons. The women of the household are their wives, unmarried daugh- 
ters, and perhaps the widow of a deceased kinsman. At marriage a girl leaves 
her ancestral family and becomes a part of the joint family of her husband. 

The size of such families varies considerably, and the modern trend every- 
where is for smaller households. But there are even now households in which 
four generations are to be found living under one roof, and the family group 
may number into the hundreds. Each married couple generally has its own bed- 
toom, and sometimes another room for its own children, but there is a common 
kitchen in which food is prepared for the whole household. The life of the 
family goes on mainly in one or two large rooms—privacy in the Western sense 
pri hd 

A very important feature of this social unit is that all property is held in 
common. There is a common purse into which all members of the family con- 
tribute their gains and earnings, and from which are paid the expenses of all 
the members, earners and non-earners alike. In recent years there have been 
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legal changes enacted so that under certain conditions an individual may keep 
as his private property whatever he has made by his own efforts and has accumu- 
lated without drawing on the family funds. But the law, as well as the common 
custom of the land, still decrees that every male born into a joint family is a 
co-owner of the family property from the moment of his birth. After reaching 
his majority, he must give his consent to any partition or alienation of the family 
property else the transaction is legally invalid. 

The senior male, usually the father, is the manager of the family funds, and 
such is the respect commonly paid to the parent that his decisions are seldom 
countermanded by the will of his sons. But legally, he acts only as a representa- 
tive of the males of the family in the administration of the family property, 
and his responsibility is that of a trustee. The women of the family have no 
ownership in the common property, though they have the right of maintenance so 
long as they are members of the family. 

The legal framework of the joint family was crystallized about the eleventh 
century, in the Mitakshara, a commentary on earlier sacred writings.’ For some 
nine centuries, the rights and duties of family members toward each other, the 
general structure of the Hindu family, the processes of family partition, have 
followed, without great deviation, the prescriptions of the Mitakshara. Just how 
great an antiquity may be ascribed to this classic form of the joint family is not 
now known. In Vedic times, when the earliest Hindu scriptures were being 
composed, sons did not acquire co-ownership in family property at birth although 
the Vedas do mention several biological families residing in the same house. By 
the time of Chandragupta, about 300 BC, some form of the joint family was 
common, as was the case some two or three centuries later, during the time when 
the code of Manu was being written.” In any event, the eleventh century author 
of the Mitakshara only formulated practices that must have been then long and 
well established, which probably had been in operation for centuries, and were 
to continue functioning for centuries thereafter. 

In the economic sphere, the joint family is not only a single consumer unit, 
it is typically a single producer unit as well. Among agricultural folk, all the 
members of the family till the family fields and together work the harvest. 
Among the artisan castes who still do handicraft in the old manner, as in 
weaving, it is again the family that is the producing unit, since the members of 

1 J. D. Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage (9th edition, Madras, 1922), pp. 
27-28, 268-300. 

2 N. Sen Gupta, The Evolution of Law (Journal, Department of Letters, University of 
Calcutta, vol. 13, no. 1, 1926), pp. 158, 165; K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship (Bombay, 1947), 
pp. 122-125; The Cambridge History of India, 1922, vol. 1, pp. 288, 481. 
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the family codoperate in the output of handicraft goods. Indeed it has been 
the advent of new professional and industrial techniques in the cities which has 
taken away from the joint family its previous functions as a producing unit and 
so has undermined the old social structure. When a man gets a job in a factory 
and earns his pay independently of the efforts of his parent and brothers, he is 
not as prone to turn over his earnings to the common family fund as was the 
case when he and his brothers worked the soil together. Nor is the physician 
who begins to enjoy the returns from a practice which he himself has established 
as apt to merge his career with the fortunes of the whole family as was the case 
when the livelihood of all members of the joint family was derived from the yield 
of ancestral property or, say, from the joint services of the men of the family 
as temple priests. 

Though weakened in this manner, the bonds of the joint family are rarely 
severed completely. Both factory worker and physician will generally remit 
something to joint family, for typically some members of the group remain in the 
ancestral village and carry on the old family patterns. And both will feel that 
their real home is not in the city but in the joint household of the village, where 
the tutelary deities of the family are worshipped by all the members, and to 
which each, physician and worker alike, is likely to return for religious festivals 
and social occasions.* 

Loyalties to the joint household are reinforced by its religious functions. 
Among Brahmans especially, the rites carried out within the family are of great 
importance, since upon them depends the salvation of departed souls of the 
ancestors. Hence a Brahman, even if he has drifted away from the strict observ- 
ance of orthodoxy, is none the less easier in mind if the family’s sraddha cere- 
monies for the souls of the deceased are duly observed. For in them he finds 
the assurance that his soul, in its turn, will have its celestial passage facilitated 
through the rites performed by the male descendants.* 

The prime social occasion is a marriage, and in the preparation and cele- 
bration of this event members who have strayed from the familial hearth, even 
whole sections of the family that may have gone off, are usually drawn back into 
the household for the affair and participate in a common family enterprise once 
again. The functions of the joint family in regulating social relationships, as in 
marriage, have been less impaired than have the economic functions. 





3 L. S. S. O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage (Oxford, 1934), p. 122. 

4 Kingsley Davis, Changing Modes of Marriage: Contemporary Family Types (in Marriage 
and the Family, R. Hill and H. Becker, eds., Boston, 1942), p. 94; L. S. S. O’Malley, Popular 
Hinduism (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 118-119. 
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The securing of a spouse for a son or daughter of the household is a universal 
concern among Indian families. Srinivas tells of meeting a gentleman who was 
making the rounds, inspecting prospective sons-in-law. This man thought of 
himself as emancipated from the old notions, for he confided that “. . . he had 
braved public opinion or ‘done nothing’ (to put it in his words) till his daughter 
was fifteen. But now the womenfolk would not let him a moment of peace . . 
and so on, the same old story.”” 

In a family of the more classic convention, the search for a suitable bride or 

groom begins well before the child reaches puberty. Though the men of the 
family conduct most of the official negotiations, it is the women who ordinarily 
are the driving and directing forces in the making of a match. Mrs Stevenson has 
noted that “For hundreds of years the greatest fun of the high caste Indian 
lady has centred round weddings.” This is also true for the women of the 
lower castes and of non-Hindu families as well. Another of Mrs Stevenson’s 
observations is also still valid. 
Most Hindu men would fain curtail some of the endless ceremonies and expense 
(for an Indian gentleman dislikes the fuss of a wedding only a little less than does 
an Englishman), but the ladies of his family are going to have the times of their 
lives and not one single item will they omit.® 


The selection of a spouse for a child of the joint family is a matter of deep 
concern for all the members, and usually entails long discussions, protracted par- 
leys, and a considerable expenditure. Certain considerations narrow the range 
of choice. The prospective mate must be of the same caste as is the family, for 
even in the most Westernized levels of Indian society, marriages between two 
castes ate not common. Usually the match must be made with someone of the 
same subcaste. And within the subcaste, certain families consider themselves 
to be related, and the marriage partner must not come from one of these related 
families. This exogamous group of families is known, among the upper castes, 
as a gotra, and is in effect a patrilineal clan which reckons descent from some 
common, and usually mythical, ancestor. Among the lower castes, this exogamous 
group often has totemic associations. In Mysore, for example, these groups are 
called kula, and a member of the Holeya caste who belongs to the Lotus kula 
may not use the lotus leaf as a plate nor wear the lotus flower as adornment.’ 

There are further limitations, among many of the upper castes of Northern 
India, in that a man may not marry a woman related to him through either the 


5 M.N. Srinivas, Marriage and Family in Mysore (Bombay, 1942), p. 58. 
6 Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-Born (Oxford, 1920), p. 58. 
7 Srinivas, op. cit., pp. 32-37. 
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paternal or maternal lines to the sixth or fourth degrees respectively. These 
prohibited degrees of relationship, called sapinda, mean that a man’s wife may 
not be a sixth cousin, reckoned through the male line, nor a fourth cousin, as 
reckoned through the female line.* 

The quest for a spouse may be circumscribed by two further considerations. 
One occurs among those castes and subcastes which have sections that are ranked 
in heirarchical order. In these, a woman may marty into a section higher than 
her own, but not into one lower. The essence of this rule of hypergamy is 
that a man can afford, in terms of social status, to marry a bit below him in 
the social scale, but a woman cannot; she must marry her social equal or one 
whose family ranks in a section which is a bit higher than hers. 

The other consideration applies to the peoples of Peninsular India, of that 
part of the subcontinent which lies south of the Narbada River.’ And it is 
precisely counter to the sapinda restrictions of upper caste North India, in that 
the preferred marriage for a man is with the daughter of a maternal uncle, and 
the match next favored is with the daughter of a paternal aunt. In O’Malley’s 


words, 
It is the right of first refusal, but some castes consider it improper for him to 
refuse, and go so far as to outcaste parents who marry a daughter to some one else 
without giving their nephew the option of marrying her. In some castes again, a 
man has a preferential right to marry his sister’s daughter. 
Marriage with a sister’s daughter or a maternal uncle’s daughter is still quite 
common among the Telugu and Kanarese peoples of South India.’® 

Once an eligible spouse has been found whose family is amenable to the 
match, the details of the marriage remain to be settled. Foremost among these 
is the transfer of money and goods in the form of bride price or bridegroom 
ptice. Paying the bride price is the more common practice, especially among the 
lower castes. The family of the groom gives a sum to the family of the bride; 
usually it is a traditionally fixed amount plus as much more as is determined 
by negotiation. The girl’s family will press for a good deal more than the tradi- 
tional sum if they consider their daughter well-favored and their own social 
prestige worthy of a high bride price. Should the bride be less winsome or should 
the groom’s family be of proud repute, then her people are generally content 

8 S. V. Karandikar, Hindu Exogamy (Bombay, 1929), pp. 175-220. 

9 Irawati Karve, Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages of the Maratha Country 
(Bulletin, Deccan College Research Institution, Poona, 1940), p. 31. 

10 O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, p. 142; Srinivas, op. cit., p. 39; I. Karve, Some 


Studies in the Making of a Culture Pattern (in Essays in Anthropology, A. Aiyappan et al., 
eds., n. d. [1942], Lucknow), p. 209. 
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with little more than the minimal amount. This practice has often been mis. 
labelled and misinterpreted, in India as elsewhere, as bride purchase. Actually, 
in receiving the sum, the girl’s family considers the transaction not as a sale, 
but rather as a means of giving their girl some worth and status in her new home. 
For without the payment of the bride price, the society scarcely recognizes the 
union as valid marriage nor the wife as socially accepted by the family of her 
spouse. The bride price is viewed by those who participate in the transaction 
as a means of stabilizing the marriage, as the hallmark which testifies that the 
union has been consummated under conditions approved by society, and as the 
criterion of the legitimacy of the children of the marriage. 

Although payment of bride price has been discountenanced by the mores of 
the upper castes, thére have been many Brahman circles, especially in South 
India, in which this custom has been followed. But where hypergamy has been 
most strongly developed, as among the upper castes of Bengal and of Rajputana, 
the payment of a bridegroom price is common. The family of a marriageable 
girl attempts to make a match for her as high up in the social scale as possible, 
and in so doing they bid for eligible males of high status by agreeing to transfer 
money and property to their daughter’s new family. 

In recent years the payment of a bridegroom price has become common 
among the wealthier families of all castes. Boys who have been educated are 
much sought after by the families of eligible girls, partly because an education 
is deemed to be the guarantee of a high income level, and partly because of the 
social prestige attaching to those who have some kind of educational achieve- 


ment. Srinivas says, 


Bridegroom-price varies with the academic qualifications. University degrees fetched 
good jobs and the demand for the degree-holding bachelor expressed itself mone- 
tarily. Bridegroom-price varies with the academic qualifications, wealth, age, and 
looks of the bridegroom. An England-returned bridegroom demands almost as much 
as Rs5000. 


Before the marriage ceremony can be undertaken, the horoscopes of the 
bride and groom must be compared. Should the astrologers agree that the 
comparison is favorable, the wedding can go on; should the comparison portend 
doom for the match, there is nothing for it but to cancel the arrangements and 
seek another mate for the family’s child. 


11 Srinivas, op. cit., p. 57; Regarding bride-price and bridegroom-price, see also, O’Malley, 
India’s Social Heritage, pp. 144-146; The Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, p. 234; Steven 
son, op. cit., p. 56. 
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After the long, expensive rites of the wedding have been performed the 
bride’s family ceremonially sends her off to her husband’s home. There she 
enters into a new constellation of interpersonal relations of considerable sig- 
nificance, in that an understanding of the typical experiences and reactions of a 
new wife illuminates many other phases of Indian family life. It is well to note 
again that the experiences here described as typical do not obtain in the same 
way for every segment of Indian society nor for every family of any one com- 
munity. But apparently something of the sort holds good among the lowly tribe 
of minstrels as well as among the higher reaches of Brahmans. 

It must be remembered that the bride who is brought into the household to 
live her life with a group of people whom she often just barely knows, is com- 
monly a very young girl, even in these days. While reliable statistics on this 
matter are not available, it would be a reasonable estimate to say that most girls 
are not yet fifteen when they are received as brides by the family of their 
husbands, and very many are considerably younger than fifteen. Although there 
is a federal law on the statute books which prohibits the marriage of girls below 
the age of fourteen and of boys below eighteen, it has had little effect. Since 
this Sarda Act, as the law is called, was passed in 1929, it has never been imple- 
mented by effective means of enforcement. And as one commentator has said, 
. . the insuperable reluctance of the average parent to face the social oppro- 
brium and the priestly condemnation meted out to the parents of unmarried girls 
have made the passing of the Act a mockery.”** The reference to “unmarried 
girls” in this context means girls younger than fourteen. 

The opening lines of Mrs Ranade’s valuable autobiography are, “Eleven years 
old and not married! Shocking it truly was in India, and especially in such an 
orthodox and aristocratic a family as mine!”** Introjected into an alien house- 
hold before she was twelve, Mrs Ranade relates how frightened and bewildered 
she was when she came under the scrutiny of the womenfolk of her new home. 
That day she found herself simultaneously separated from her mother for the 





12 Mrs H. Gray, The Progress of Women (in Modern India and the West, L. S. S. 
O'Malley, ed., Oxford, 1941), p. 452. 

13 Ramabai Ranade, Himself, the Autobiography of a Hindu Lady (New York, 1938), 
p. 1. Katherine Van Akin Gates, who translated this work from the original Marathi, explains 
the choice of the English title in her preface to the book. She notes that Mrs Ranade, follow- 
ing the Indian custom, never refers to her husband by his given name, but uses instead the 
teflexive pronoun. aN ae ee ae Oe 
he was in her life. . . . No Indian wife could write about herself without revealing how com- 
play she is the ceflection of her ‘lord and guru,’ and how dependent upon his attinude 
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first time in her life and under critical verbal fire from a group of strange women, 
Her father had made plain that whatever might be imposed upon her in her 
new home, she must bear all troubles silently and submissively—on pain of 
never being allowed to return to her mother’s home. 

Submission was especially due to the mother-in-law. An example of the kind 
of authority wielded by the elder women of the family is given in Mrs Ranade’s 
mention that her own father had never been allowed to speak to his children 
in the presence of his mother, their grandmother. The old woman ruled the 
house. To have spoken to one of the children while she was present—and she 
always was—would have been interpreted as a mark of disrespect to her. Hence 
the children grew up without knowing their father, and lived in terror of him. 
All save Mrs Ranade, who relates, “But grandmother died the year before I 
was born, and so, for the first time, my father was free to follow his own desire, 
He made much of the baby daughter, playing with me and petting me. . . .”" 

This may have been an extreme case, and there has been some change in 
family relationships since the time of Mrs Ranade’s childhood in the seventies 
of the last century. But the dominance of the elder woman of a household is 
still common in the culture, a dominance that extends to all household matters 
and even to the daughter-in-law’s relations with her husband and children. The 
mother of the eldest male in the family is in the position of authority. After 
her death, the wife of the eldest male succeeds to her position. If she should 
become a widow before her sons are mature men, then the wife of the next 
eldest brother becomes head of the household. 

The young bride, then, typically enters a household group in which she 
becomes the most subordinate member, owing immediate and implicit obedi- 
ence to her mother-in-law. Frequently enough the mother-in-law eases the girl’s 
transition by manifestations of affection, substituting insofar as she can for 
the bride’s own mother. But, as Srinivas notes, there is a tendency to institu- 
tionalize mother-in-law strictness, so that mothers-in-law are expected to be harsh, 
the better to inculcate the respect and awe which a good daughter-in-law is sup- 
posed to display toward them. Such strictness may be rather willingly enforced 
by the mother-in-law, since her reception of the newcomer is often not untinged 
with hostility. A Kannada (Kanarese) folksong puts it so: 


“Joy at the prospect of her coming 
But when from you your son she’s stealing 
Gape your dismayed mouth at the heavens.” 





14 Idem, p. 3. 
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A woman’s son is so much her stake in life, as we shall have occasion to note 
again, that she may reasonably be expected to have ambivalent, if not straight- 
forwardly hostile, feelings toward her son’s bride.*® 

Nor does the new wife generally have an easy time of it with the other women 
of the household. Her sisters-in-law tend to regard her as a competitor, and 
are apt to carry tales about her shortcomings to the mother-in-law. Of her own 
household, Mrs Ranade relates that though every woman knew to a nicety 
just how much authority and influence she could assert, there was endless squab- 
bling over rights and privileges. Indeed, it is the rivalry between the wives of a 
set of brothers that so often leads to the break-up of a joint family household 
after the death of the old parents. A Kanarese proverb has it that, “A thousand 
moustaches can live together, but not four breasts.” In this competition, a new 
bride is in a particularly vulnerable position, for whatever misfortunes occur in 
the family circle after her arrival—the death of a cow, the theft of family 
property, her husband’s unemployment—are liable to be attributed to her unlucky 
influence or her evil star. And the mother of a hapless son can readily find in her 
daughter-in-law a scapegoat for her own darling’s delinquencies.*® 

The traumatic effect of the quick and sharp change from the easy-going 
indulgence of the parental home to the strict discipline of the husband’s house- 
hold is stressed in the life history accounts of many Indian women. But the 
young bride is not usually bereft of all emotional support and affection. The 
men of the household are cordial, although she sees little of them and comports 
herself in the formal subdued manner when she does. Her father-in-law tends to 
humor her, and her husband’s younger brothers are frequently her good friends, 
especially when they are unmarried and of her age.** 

Her husband, though himself subservient to the elders of the family, is none 
the less the center of her personal universe, and even the sternest and most jealous 
of mothers-in-law cannot completely dam the flow of affection and mutual sup- 

15 Srinivas, op. cit., pp. 191-198. 

16 Frieda Hauswirth Das, Purdah (London), 1932, p. 104; Ranade, op. cit., p. 20; Srini- 
vas, op. cit., pp. 89, 192-194. 

17 Among some groups there is a joking relationship and a special bond of affection and 
intimacy between a woman and her husband’s youngest brother. Shamrao Hivale describes 
this relationship among the Pardhans, a minstrel tribe of the upper Narbada valley, in these 

: “... Ome has to imagine a young bride’s mental picture of her new strange home. 
is in awe of every member of it. . . . Everyone looks upon her as an intruder. . . . Then 
is there in the new family to whom she can look as a supporter? There is only the dewaer 

’s younger brother) her very Deo, her ‘little god’ in all her troubles. Perhaps she 
knows him well. He is unmarried and young, if not by age, at least by position. He 
husband’ and he knows she is his. He is ‘the consoler of her heart’ always 
Hiwaie, The Pardhans, Bombay, 1946, p. 193). 
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port between the two. Mrs Das observes that the comfort and relaxation of sheer 
physical proximity to this one being brings it about that the young wife, in her 

loneliness and intimidation, cleaves to her husband more than to anyone in the 
new household. Generalizing further from the accounts of Indian women, Mrs 
Das describes how the husband comes to take the place of the father in the little 
bride’s feelings. Since there was usually a barrier of respect and obedience | 
between the girl and her own father, “she was apt to find this substitute-father 
more comforting, or at least more approachable, than her own parent had been.”"8 | 

Sustaining also to the bride’s morale are frequent and protracted visits to | 
her parents’ home. There she is received as a welcome and beloved daughter; 
there she is more than a suspect newcomer. One of the themes of Mysorean folk- 
lore describes a daughter living in her husband’s household who is always | 
thinking about her mother. She contrasts her present hardships with her past 
happiness; she likens her mother to Benares, the sacred place of pilgrimage. ) 

Ordinarily the visits to the parental home take up several months of every 
year. Gandhi relates that during the first five years of his marriage, he and his 
wife lived together no more than an aggregate of three years. Hardly would 
they have been together for six months, when there would be a call for his wife 
to come to her parents.” 

But within her new family, the young wife does not easily find a secure place ’ 
nor comfortable status until she bears a child, and preferably a son. A woman's | 
fear of barrenness is all-pervasive. One small example indicates how far-reaching 
is the dread of childlessness. Among the Kanarese peoples a woman often 
avoids uttering the word for the root of a particular plant, baje, because it 
sounds like banje, the term for barrenness. Instead she substitutes a phrase 
meaning “mother of children.” There are passages in the sacred scriptures 
which indicate that the very gifts offered by a childless woman carry with them 
some of her ill fortune, so that even beggars, those of an orthodox turn, may 
refuse to accept the alms she offers.” 

Thus it is that the coming of the first son, as Mrs Das puts it, is like a great 
warm glow for the young wife. It gives her higher esteem in the family, a greater 
degree of independence, and the right to have her voice heard in the women’s 
quarters. “Pride in her son became the main consolation of her life; the rearing 
of this son and attendance upon the slightest wish and need of her husband her 
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18 Das, op. cit., p. 106. 
iti 19 Srinivas, op. cit., p. 185; M. K. Gandhi, An Autobiography (Ahmedabad, 1940 edi- 
i tion), p. 17. 
) ( 20 Srinivas, op. cit., p. 171; Kapadia, op. cit., p. 86. 
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supreme duty.” The birth of a daughter is not the supreme achievement that is 
the birth of a son, but it still ransoms the woman from the reproach of barren- 
‘ont 

But no marital union is thought to be really complete unless it is blessed with 
ason. If it seems clear that a couple will not produce a son, then usually a boy 
is adopted. Frequently he will be the child of a relative, a youngster who is an 
orphan, or whose own parents are indigent or have several sons of their own. 
More rarely, a man may take a second wife if his first does not bear a male 
child.” 

Divorce is not sanctioned by the sacred writings; among orthodox Brahmans, 
marriage is for eternity whether the union prove fecund or barren. Only in the 
case of a faithless wife is the sacrament severed, and then formal funeral rites 
may be held for the erring woman; she is outcaste and referred to as though 
dead. But among many non-Brahman castes, a man may divorce his wife for 
infidelity (and she may remarry within the caste) or for barrenness. Indeed 
among the Marathi-speaking peoples of Western India, divorce is not rare and 
is occasioned as much by a wife’s complaints as by a husband’s ill treatment. 
Marathi papers frequently publish legal notices and counter-notices by wives 
and husbands advertising the breaking of the marriage tie.”* 

Similarly, the remarriage of widows is contrary to scriptural authority and 
thus is prohibited among most Brahman groups and among those which aspire to 
Brahmanical prestige. Yet widow remarriage is common in other sectors of 
Indian society. As long ago as 1891, the census authorities in Madras estimated 
that the marriage of widows was permitted and practised by about sixty percent 
of the population of that province. However, it must be noted that the influence 
of the Brahman pattern is so strong that marriage to a widow is not without 
some shadow of social disapproval even among some of the groups where it is 
a matter of quite frequent occurrence.** 

At nearly all levels of Indic society, whether or not the strict scriptural 
precepts are observed, there is the strong desire for sons. For a young wife, her 
son is, in quite a literal sense, her social redeemer. Upon him she ordinarily 
Javishes a devotion of an intensity proportionate to his importance for her 





21 Das, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 

22 O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, pp. 118-120; Mayne, op. cit., pp. 131 f; Stevenson, 
op. cit., pp. 129-134, 

23 O’Malley, India’s Social Heritage, pp. 153-155; Karve, Some Studies in the Making 
of a Culture Pattern, pp. 207-208. 

24 O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, pp. 147-151; Mayne, op. cit., pp. 115-118; Srinivas, 
op. cit., pp. 110-112. 
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emotional ease and social security. She feels impelled to protect him constantly 
against any encroachments, real or imaginary, by the other women of the house. 
hold. Even when a woman has several sons, she cherishes and protects them all 
to a degree not usually known in the Western world. 

Where the purdah system is observed, where women are secluded from the 
sight of all men but their closest relatives, the immurement of the child within 
the women’s quarters is all the more complete, since neither he nor his mother 
can stray far or frequently from the few rooms of the zenana. So he spends his 
early childhood with little awareness of anything that may lie beyond the envek 
oping aegis of his mother’s constant presence. 

Actually only a minority of Indian families keep their women in purdah; 
the custom prevails chiefly among the higher castes in North India and within 
the wealthier classes of Muslims. But this minority has great prestige in the 
land, and the personalities that have been molded under purdah conditions are 
among those who set the pace for the culture. Moreover, while the purdah 
system permits the child’s environment to be limited to a more extreme degree 
than is true elsewhere in Indian society, the concentration of maternal zeal on the 
son is still great even where women are not so secluded.”*® 

This concentration easily leads to a son’s great identification with and depend- 

ence upon the mother. Western observers have often been impressed, perhaps 
over-impressed, by the influence of Indian mothers over their sons. Thus Sleeman, 
a famous English administrator of the early nineteenth century, wrote about 
Indian princes, 
The state of mental imbecility to which a youth of naturally average powers of mind, 
born to territorial dominion, is in India often reduced by a haughty and ambitious 
mother, would be absolutely incredible to a man bred up in such [English] schools. 
They are often utterly unable to act, think, or speak for themselves.”® 


A modern commentary is offered by Mrs Das, who knows Indian family life 
intimately as a participant observer, but who views it from the perspective of 
her Swiss background and American education. 


Thus the Hindu mother makes demands upon her son and renders services to him 
which forever warp his sense of proportion and frustrate his earliest attempts at a 
normal expansion. ... His instinctive infantile rebellion against her exclusive 
emotional possessiveness, this wholesome rebellion is suppressed even long before he 
reaches adolescence. It becomes sublimated into its opposite—intense mother-goddess 
worship. . . .77 


25 O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, pp. 158-168. 

26 W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official (Oxford, 1915 edi- 
tion) , p. 256. 

27 Das, op. cit., p. 110. 
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This passage goes on to state that the exaggerated worship of the mother by 
Indians leads to an ambivalent attitude on the part of men toward women. 
There is frustration in marriage because men seek in the wife a mother instead 
of a mate, and thus men attempt to free themselves from all desires of the body. 

Mrs Das’ polemics are not to be taken too literally, since even a brief 
acquaintance with Indian life will reveal many men with sturdy, independent 

ities, and many marriages in which the relationship between husband and 
wife is happy and healthy even as those terms are interpreted by Swiss or Ameri- 
can lights. However, it cannot be gainsaid that Mrs Das does point out a ten- 
dency in family structure and character development which affects many phases 
of the culture. 

The great love heaped upon a son does not necessarily mean that the daughter 
of a household is stinted in affection or stunted in emotional development. True, 
a girl very early comes to realize that she is not the treasure in the household 
that her brother is. But this need not and apparently does not ordinarily make 
for a feeling that she bears a galling burden of subordination. The formal sub- 
servience she is taught to display toward men—first to her father, and more 
especially later to her husband—does not at all obliterate possibilities for personal 
achievement nor eliminate sources for affection. Sometimes a girl’s parents are 
particularly cherishing and indulgent of their daughter in the knowledge that she 
will soon be leaving their home to live her life elsewhere. In this connection Mrs 
Karve has commented on the number of Marathi folksongs describing the strong 
affection between brother and sister. The constant theme of these songs is the 
sad separation of the two who have been born and have played together in the 
same house. Interestingly enough, there is a double treatment of the brother’s 
wife. In some songs she is highly praised and flattered; in others she is bitterly 
reproached as the woman who makes the brother forget the sister, or who mis- 
treats the sister.”* 

It may be that the position of the daughter in the sibling series is an impor- 
tant consideration. Thus a younger daughter who was born after the social 
status of her parents had been assured by the birth of her elder brothers, may 
grow up in a more favorable psychological environment than did her elder sisters. 
Or, as we have seen in the case of Mrs Ranade, a girl who is born after her father 
is freed from the restraint imposed by his mother, has greater opportunities for 
a warm relationship with her father. 

It may also be—adequate evidence on these matters, to my knowledge, is not 
yet available—that a daughter is in a better position than a son to enjoy the 





28 Karve, Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages of the Maratha Country, pp. 30-31; 
Das, op. cit., p. 103. 
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particular advantages of the joint family structure. W. S. Taylor has noted that 
in the orthodox Hindu joint family there is less apt to be concentration or fixation 
by the child on any specific adult than is true in the American family. “The child 
is treated in a somewhat similar way by several adults, to whom he learns to 
respond in similar ways. And he is likely to have as companions several children 
having little difference in their ages instead of a few showing decided differ. 
ences.”*® Hence, according to Taylor, the child more easily identifies himself 
with the group, more readily acts as a member of his familial group, and is more 
easily socialized than is common in America. 

But this appears to be more true of the development of a girl in the joint 
family household than of the boy. There is a tendency, as we have noted, for 
a boy to be isolated and insulated by his mother even within the close confines 
of the women’s quarters. And he frequently hears his mother in verbal skirmish 
with other women as his defender and protector. So a son is likely to have a 
much stronger emotional gravity toward the person of his mother than is a 
daughter, for whom maternal defense is less easily and less often invoked. Thus 
a girl’s development may typically be one of smoother and less conflicted social- 
ization than is that of a boy. 

Taylor contrasts the joint family with the American form of the family in 
several other respects. In the orthodox Hindu family there are relatively fewer 
barriers between children and adults; the child soon comes to share in most adult 
activities and is taught to observe the same taboos that are observed by adults. 
There is less of a separate world of activities and prohibitions for children than in 
American society. Moreover, the Hindu family do not make as heavy demands 
for progress of the developing child. All share in the common family fortunes, 
and there is a guaranteed minimum for all; there is less emphasis on individual 
competition to secure maximum rewards for the individual. Standards of nor- 
mality are formulated in terms of overt patterns of behavior, of ceremonial acts, 
which even the duller children can perform and so can feel that they are adequate 
members of the family group. “The Hindu system is designed to prevent mis- 
understanding about what society requires of the individual, and so to minimize 
the likelihood of abnormal behavior from this cause.”*° 

The easier, smoother socialization of the child in the orthodox family is 
accomplished, according to Taylor, by turning what in American society would 
be an isolated and unreal condition of social protection into a normal and per- 





29 William Stephens Taylor, Behaviour Disorders and the Breakdown of the Orthodox 
Hindu Family System (Indian Journal of Social Work, vol. 4, pp. 162-170, 1943). 
30 Idem, p. 168. 
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manent social environment. But it is normal and permanent only so long as the 
social structure remains stable. Where the joint family system is changing, the 
individual may no longer have the protection of the joint family and may not yet 
be capable of doing without that protection. 
ene es danet up in the orthodox Hindu family system is then in 
position analogous to that of the pampered or protected child, and is in danger 
similarly Pitly of regressing to earlier egocentric attitudes and developing serious behaviour 
problems.*# 

These observations, while valuable and suggestive, are largely impression- 
istic; there are not yet enough satisfactory data on record concerning the internal 
operation of the joint family in India to establish firmly Taylor’s estimates. But 
there is no doubt that the joint family structure is changing. It is now relatively 
rare for a joint family to hold together after the death of the parents. This 
does not mean the complete abandonment of the joint family system even though 
the family property is then divided among the sons. For each of the sons starts 
a new joint family, in which his sons have equal rights with their father in the 
family property and into which each brings his wife as long as the parents live. 
The large joint family of former times has been generally replaced by small joint 
families, of fewer members and short duration.** 

Within that small portion of the population which has had an education in 
the Western style, the cohesion of the joint family has been additionally weak- 
ened by the Gains of Learning Act of 1930. This law provides that an 
individual has a separate right to property and income acquired by means of an 
education which had been paid for out of family funds. Such “gains of learning” 
had previously been treated as joint property.** 

Education of the Western type has been acquired mostly by individuals from 
the upper castes, and in these higher ranks of Hindu society the age of marriage 
has markedly increased. This is only partly because of the direct lessons which 
have been learned in schools, but is much more a result of the fact that edu- 
cated bridegrooms are much sought after and command a high bridegroom price. 
So that a father with several daughters must perforce postpone their marriages 
until he can scrape together enough money to swing a suitable match for each. 
There is also an increasing degree of education for girls in high caste circles, so 
that a girl of this class is not only older when she is married than was her mother, 
but is also somewhat more self-sufficient. Hence she does not take kindly to the 

31 Idem, p. 170. 


32 O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, p. 126. 
33 O'Malley, Modern India and the West, p. 386. 
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stringent dominance of an orthodox mother-in-law, and the young couple some. 
times succeeds in finding some valid excuse to set up housekeeping on their own, 

The remarriage of widows is still not a matter of common occurrence, even 
among educated groups, but the attitude toward widows has softened 
so that the matrimonial columns of the newspapers frequently carry advertise. 
ments seeking grooms for “virgin widows,” girls who have been ceremonially 
married before puberty, and whose husbands died before the marriage could be 
consummated. 

Within the educated classes, both Hindu and Muslim, there has been some 
abandonment of purdah. Not uncommonly it is the man of the family who seeks 
to put the precepts of his education into practice by bringing the women of his 
household out from under the veil, but it is the women themselves who want to 
keep seclusion because of the social prestige it brings.** Purdah is not only a 
sign of gentility but, in rural areas especially, it is also evidence that the family 
is wealthy enough so that its women do not have to work in the fields and that it 
can afford the servants necessary for purdah arrangements. 

Muslims tend to view purdah, if they are wealthy enough to afford the luxury 
of keeping women in seclusion, as a religious obligation, and there has been less 
abandonment of purdah by Muslims than by Hindus. It may be noted here that 
while Islamic family law is at quite complete variance with the Hindu law con- 
cerning joint families, the actual practices of many Muslim families, was and 
is not greatly different from the Hindu practice in the comparable economic 
level of society.* 

While there have been tendencies among some upper caste groups toward 
the increase of the age of marriage, toward the loosening of restrictions on 
widows, toward the abandonment of purdah, exactly the reverse process is found 
among many lower ranking communities which are seeking to elevate their caste 
status. Such socially mobile groups attempt to justify their claims to higher 
status by following the orthodox Brahmanical standards in child marriage, in 
the prohibition of widow remarriage, and in placing their women in seclusion. 
Srinivas says of the situation in Mysore, “But imitation of the higher castes has 
set in, and soon Kannada society as a whole (with the exception of the highest 
castes among whom the old ideals are cracking up) will be swinging in the direc- 
tion of these ideals.” ** The very patterns which are being abandoned in the 
higher strata are being adopted in the lower. 


34 Gray, op. cit., pp. 449-450. 

35 O'Malley, India’s Social Heritage, p. 128; M. T. Titus, Indian Islam (Oxford, 1930), 
p. 168. 

36 Srinivas, op. cit., p. 128. 
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Within these lower ranking groups, certain aspects of the orthodox joint 
family complex are being reinforced rather than relinquished. Changes are com- 
ing about in India, in the structure of the family as well as in other phases of 
the culture. But there still is a good deal of vitality in the patterns of the old 
joint family and considerable validity for its ancient form. 
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LINGUISTICS AND ETHNOLOGY * 
JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


OR PURPOSES of the present discussion we define speech as the totality 

of speaking activities within human social groups. We thus exclude at once 
the artificial symbolic languages of logic, mathematics and the sciences, and 
secondary languages derived from spoken languages, such as writing and code- 
signalling. The linguist’s subject so defined recommends itself as a point of de- 
parture for a consideration of the many-faceted relations between ethnology, as 
the science of culture, and linguistics as the study of natural language. 

The special position of linguistics arises from its two-fold nature: as a part 
of the science of culture by virtue of its inclusion in the mass of socially trans- 
mitted tradition of human groups, and as a part of the nascent subject of semio- 
tics, the science of sign behavior in general. That language should be included 
in both of these more general sciences is no more contradictory than, for example, 
the double status of physical anthropology with its simultaneous affiliation with 
a physiologically oriented zodlogy and with anthropology, the general study of 
man approached both physically and culturally. Since linguistics faces in these 
two directions, it should be aware of the implications for itself both of the semio- 
tician’s discussions of language and of the general science of culture. Linguists 
have, on the whole, been more aware of their affiliations with cultural anthro- 
pology than with semiotics, a state of affairs which is understandable in view of 
the recency of the semiotician’s interest in the general features of language. 

In view of the analytic interests of the semioticians, who have usually ap- 
proached language with a background of logical training, it is natural to turn 
to them for an analysis of language on which to base our consideration of the 
relationships of linguistics to the rest of ethnology. At present a prime desidera- 
tum is the translation of the special fagminology developed by the linguist into 
a general integrated language concerned with sign behavior. This task, moreover, 
is an essential step in the development of a unified language for the sciences. 

The aspect of semiotics which I shall apply here is the analysis of language 
into the three dimensions of the pragmatic, the semantic, and the syntactic, first 

1 This paper was read at the meeting of Section H-American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Chicago, 1947. Of previous treatments of this general topic, I have 
profited most from the two illuminating joint articles of C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, 


Linguistics in Ethnology (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 455-465, 1945) 
and The Scope of Linguistics (American Anthropologist, vol. 49, pp. 588-600, 1947). 
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advanced by Morris,” and now widely adopted. The basis of Morris’ distinctions 
lies in a consideration of the sign situation as involving three factors: the user 
of the sign, the sign itself, and the designatum or that to which the sign refers. 
It is not necessary to include the speakers and the designata; we may abstract 
from one or both of them. This gives us three fields of investigation. If we 
include reference to the users of the language we are in the field of pragmatics. 
If we abstract from the user of language and consider only expressions and their 
designata, we have an investigation in semantics. If we abstract also from the 
designata and study only the relations between the expressions themselves, we 
have syntax. This use of the term syntax is qualified, when necessary, as logical 
syntax to distinguish it from syntax as used by linguists for the study of con- 
structions involving words. All these three aspects of languages, according to 
the semiotician, are the concern of one who would scientifically analyze a given 
language. It is the syntactic aspect, which we may equate with the linguist’s term 
structural, which has claimed the chief interest of linguistics, and this for essen- 
tially the same reasons which have led logicians to carry to greatest extent the 
analysis of the syntactic dimension of logical and mathematical language, namely 
their susceptibility to formulation in highly condensed and symbolic form. This 
is a marked tendency in contemporary descriptive linguistics. It has led to state- 
ments in some branches of analysis isomorphic with those which would arise from 
a recourse to the symbolism of modern mathematical logic; it is merely that a 
different traditional notation is employed. Present-day descriptive linguists strive 
towards formulations in which elements are defined by a purely formal procedure 
without reference to meaning. While it is in syntactics that recent linguistics 
has made its most significant methodologic progress, the remoteness of this aspect 
of language has led to the recurrent complaints of the cultural scientist against 
the irrelevance to their problem of a large portion of contemporary linguistics. 
The semantic aspects of a large language are most conveniently stated in a 
lexicon in which each morpheme and construction is assigned a meaning. The 
production of such a lexicon is traditionally a part of the descriptive linguist’s 
treatment of a language. Differences in meaning must be referred to as criteria 
at various stages of his analyses, notably at the phonemic level. Moreover general 
statements about phonemic patterning and in the morphology are approximations 
2 This distinction was first broached by Morris, in his Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs (Chicago, 1938). I am aware that Morris himself, in his recent book, Signs, Language 
and Behavior (New York, 1946), tends 00 deprecace the significance of this cet of distinctions. 
However, its validity remains unimpaired and its usefulness for the problem treated here will 


ie musds eppecene. In my formulation of the definitions of syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic 
T have closely followed R. Carnap, Introduction to Semantics (Cambridge, 1942), p. 7. 
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whose degree of probability increases as the lexicon approaches completeness, 
For these reasons even a formal approach to language cannot disregard semantics, 
Since the designata of morphemes are objects in the cultural universe of the 
speakers, the linguist can only state meanings by referring to extra-linguistic 
aspects of culture. As long as the cultural background of the language is not 
too diverse from that of the linguist himself, or not too unfamiliar to him, this 
creates no special difficulty, but when faced with basic cultural differences the 
linguist must either call in the ethnographer or acquire the relevant ethnograph- 
ical information himself. Careful compilation of a lexicon is then a field in which 
the linguist and ethnologist can fruitfully collaborate. To the ethnologist, the 
semantics of the language of the people in whom he is interested is a subject of 
considerable interest since it presents him with a practically exhaustive classifica- 
tion of the objects in the cultural universe of the speakers. For certain morphemes 
whose designata are not sensually perceivable events in the space-time of the in- 
vestigator the linguistic approach is crucial. That this has been realized in general 
by ethnologists is evidenced by the liberal use of native terms which characterize 
magical and other ideological components of culture, a practice which has re- 
sulted in the borrowing via the ethnographic literature of such words as mana and 
taboo into the European 

The lexicon of a language holds as it were a mirror to the rest of culture, and 
the accuracy of this mirror image sets a series of problems in principle capable 
of empirical solution. In certain instances, notably that of kinship terminology, 
this problem is a familiar one, and has occasioned a number of specific investiga- 
tions. On the whole, however, the ethnographic problems presented by this aspect 
of language remain for the future. 

With the pragmatic aspect of language we arrive at the point where the in- 
terest of the ethnologist is greatest and that of the linguist merely marginal. In 
general, the linguist is not interested in what the speakers of a language say on 
specific occasions. His own material is gathered, as such material must, from 
pragmatic observations of the language behavior of specific informants, but 
though these pragmatic aspects are primary in his actual research, formulation 
of results is made without reference to the speaker. The linguist has always been 


7 interested in /a langue, not la parole, and this classic distinction in linguistics 


corresponds to the division of language into syntactics and semantics on the one 
hand, and pragmatics on the other. 

To the ethnologist in the field, however, verbal behavior is as much an object 
of study, or should be, as non-verbal behavior. Like non-verbal behavior it is 
subject to varying degrees of patterning. The more obvious instances of highly 
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stereotyped verbal behavior are frequently noted in ethnographies, for example 
formalized greetings and farewells. However, the description of the total gamut 
of such behavior is never attempted in ethnographic descriptions. 

The slightest degree of patterning is shown on those occasions when all that 
may be confidently stated is whether speech will occur or not. For instance we 
may observe whether it is part of the standardized behavior of a people to speak 
at meals or keep silent. Usually the pattern is more definite in that there are 
limitations on the appropriate subject matter that may be mentioned in particular 
cultural contexts. On occasion we may go further and predict certain stylistic 
features, as when we state that a Sunday sermon will follow a certain organiza- 
tion beginning with a scriptural text and will employ a certain definable style. 
The highest degree of patterning is found in ritual where even the specific utter- 
ances may be predicted. Another example is found in standardized greetings 
which we are, revealingly enough, likely to call ritual. 

Also a subject of great interest to the ethnologist are the specific statements 
of members of a culture intended to be general statements about their own pat- 
terns of behavior. These can be verified by reference to actual behavior and 
any discrepancies which may appear are of considerable interest. The difference 
between ideal patterns and real patterns of behavior is precisely that between 
verbalized patterns and actual behavior. The behavior referred to may itself be 
verbal, as when an informant states that people greet each other in the morning 
by asking “Have you slept well?”, a statement capable of empirical verification. 

If anything, ethnologists, a large portion of whose work consists of conversa- 
tions with informants, have in the past overemphasized such verbal formulations 
and the demand has increasingly been made that such statements be checked by 
actual observation. Here, as in the case of the meaning-area in semantics, such 
inconsistencies may involve a cultural lag, invariably on the side of the linguistic 
component, it would appear. Such observations enable us at once to reconstruct 
the past and note the direction of culture change. 

One instance of verbalized patterns is of particular interest in connection 
with the topic under discussion—statements by members of the community con- 
cerning language itself. In a culture with a developed linguistic science this will 
be linguistics as cultural activity as well as popular statements concerning lan- 
guage. Here the degree of knowledge of linguistics required of the ethnological 
observer may be compared to the knowledge of medicine needed to evaluate native 
ideas concerning curing practices. 

As we pass from the pragmatic through the semantic to the syntactic dimen- 
sion, we reach regions which are successively less obvious to the observer and 
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more needful of special techniques of analysis. It is for this reason that the 
pragmatic aspect falls to the ethnologist whose work involves gross observations 
of cultural activities, that the semantic aspect in a middle ground in which 
both ethnologist and linguist may work, while the syntactic phase, which is the 
most recondite, is the natural focus of interest for the linguist. Interrelationships 
of language with other aspects of culture follow the same hierarchical progres. 
sion. Syntactics apparently reflects nothing of the rest of culture and is inherently 
self-contained. Hence the linguists contention that there is no such thing as a 
“primitive” language and that similar linguistic structures may appear under 
the most diverse cultural circumstances. In semantics, we find a direct reflection 
of the contents of culture, while in the field of pragmatics we deal directly with 
cultural behavior. 

Thus far we have followed the semioticians in their formulation. This formu- 
lation, resting as it does mainly on a consideration of the symbolic languages 
evolved in logic and mathematics, abstracts from two most important aspects of 
natural languages. In treating artificial languages we are usually not interested 
in the history of the language or in the definition of the exact community which 
employs the language and the denotative relationships of the membership of that 
community with those of other communities using languages of less or greater 
degree of similarity. 

The unit of the descriptive linguist is a speech community, taken more or 
less widely, as indicated by such rough terms as language, dialect, or sub-dialect. 
The definition of this community is often undertaken in the introductory portion 
of a linguistic description where the people are named, and population figures 
and geographical distributions are given. In his choice of a unit of description 
the linguist resembles the cultural anthropologist who describes cultural norms 
valid for a circumscribed group of people, a tribe, community, or nation. Such 
a treatment disregards—and justifiably so for the purpose in hand—relations in 
two directions, one towards the individual, and the other in the direction of the 
exact determination of the membership in this community and the relationship 
of its membership to others whose speech show some degree of similarity to its 
own. This super-organic approach to linguistics I call cultural, as opposed to in- 
dividual and social. Thus far all our discussion has been of cultural linguistics 
in the syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic phases. 

In the field of individual speech we consider the relation of the speech habits 
of the individual to the rest of his personality, a problem primarily for the social 
psychologist, since it can only be meaningfully investigated by reference to the 
speech patterns of the community of which he is a member. Here, for example, 
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within the semantic dimension, belongs the problem of individual variant con- 
notations of morphemes. 

Social linguistics, often called ethnolinguistics, involves in its synchronic 
aspect, a whole series of significant problems regarding correlations between 
population groupings as determined by linguistic criteria and those based on 
biologic, economic, political, geographical, and other non-linguistic factors. For 
example, in such a speech community as the Japanese, where specific verb and 
noun are found whose usage depends on the status of the individuals involved in 
verbal communication, we may compare groupings based on these usages with 
socio-economic strata defined by other criteria. As an example of correlation with 
biological groupings, we have studies of sex differences in speech. If we consider 
the relationship of speech communities to each other on a geographical basis 
we have the field of dialect area studies and here again it is possible to note corre- 
lations with non-linguistic factors. The study of isoglosses in relation to politi- 
cal, economic, or religious factors is an example of this type of investigation. 

Up to now we have omitted the dimension of time. If a study describes the 
situation at one time level, abstracting from change, I shall call it, in accordance 
with the usual terminology, synchronic; if it takes into consideration change 
through a period of time I call it diachronic. The total field of language, as 
here defined, is composed of eighteen combinations, involving the syntactic, 
semantic, and pragmatic aspects, treated from the cultural, individual, or social 
point of view, either synchronically or diachronically. 

If we consider the development of individual speech diachronically, we are 
again concerned with problems primarily of interest to the social psychologist, 
for we investigate the individual’s acquisition of speech against a social back- 
ground. Such problems as the factors influencing the particular form of speech 
that develops in an individual and the relative influences of family and other 
groupings in the determinations of the speech habits of the individual are within 
the scope of diachronic individual linguistics. 

Cultural diachronic linguistics, particularly in its syntactic phase, is the field 
of historic linguistics, one of the chief activities of the professional linguist. 
The semantic subdivision is closely connected with the application of the historic 
and comparative methods insofar as it is only by resemblances both in form 
and meaning that the identity of specific linguistic forms can be recognized dia- 
chronically or that evidence for the relationship of diverse languages can be 
gathered. Some have attempted to cultivate the specific semantic aspect, notably 
Bréal who, in his pioneer attempt, applied the term sémantique to the historical 
study of meinings. The pragmatic dimension of cultural diachronic linguistics 
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includes the historical approach to ritual and mythology, and thus includes com- 
parative folklore. The study of specific literary forms within certain cultural 
traditions and the historical investigation of metrics are other examples of prag- 
matic historical research. 

Social diachronic studies or historical ethnolinguistics is the phase of the inter- 
relationships of ethnology and linguistics of which there has probably been the 
greatest awareness. The correlations between linguistic groupings of people and 
those derived on other bases, notably physical and cultural, is a standard 
problem in historic research. Examples of historical ethnolinguistic approaches 
are the tracing of former population distributions through linguistic groupings, 
the estimate of chronologic remoteness or recency of the cultural identity of 
groups on the basis of degree of linguistic divergence, the reconstruction of a 
partial cultural inventory of a proto-speech community on the basis of a recon- 
structed vocabulary, acculturational studies of the influence of one culture on 
another by the study of loan-words, and diffusionist studies of single elements of 
culture in which points of primary or secondary diffusion can be traced by a 
consideration of the form of the words which often point unequivocably to a 
particular language as the source. 

It is perhaps worthwhile to note the extent to which our analysis of language 
is also applicable to culture traits in general. Obviously the distinction between 
synchronic and diachronic is relevant and it is possible to study cultures 
either descriptively or historically. The distinction between the cultural, the 
social, and the individual approaches is also valid. If we adopt Linton’s conven- 
ient concept of status, then the behavior patterns themselves are the results of 
cultural analysis, while the manner of selection of individuals for given statuses, 
whether achieved or ascribed, together with factors of sex, age, geographical 
locations, etc., are social as here defined. The study of personality variations in 
the carrying out of the patterns is part of the individual approach. 

On the other hand, the analysis into syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic is 
distinctly linguistic, but in a wider range than natural language. Sometimes we 
find what may be called quasi-languages. For instance, in describing the game 
of chess, the rules of the game are syntactic while the behavior of the players 
is part of the pragmatic aspect. Inasmuch as the individual moves of the game 
seem to have no reference to anything outside themselves, the semantic dimen- 
sion is lacking, hence the term quasi-language. In art and religion, we may have 
symbolism in which individual elements have designata or reference to things 
outside themselves. In these instances pragmatic, semantic, and syntactic elements 
are all present, and we are wont, as a matter of fact, to call such fields of 
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expression languages. To describe on what occasions, by what performers and 
with what details of interpretations and audience reaction the opera “Die Wal- 
kuere” was performed is a pragmatic investigation. To refer a series of low 
descending notes to the majesty of Wotan is a statement in semantics, while to 
discuss the musical form of the opera is to treat its syntactics. 

The foregoing analyses reveals the richness of language and the diversity of 
viewpoints from which it can be approached. It suggests that linguistic and extra- 
linguistic segments of culture are intimately connected in a number of different 
ways. The ethnologist may view language merely as a tool, howbeit a vital one 
in his research, if he fastens his attention merely on the content of informants’ 
statements, but he may go further and view each specimen of the informants’ 
speech as an instance of verbal behavior revealing both personal and cultural 
aspects. He may, if he attains sufficient practical command of the language, 
observe language on its pragmatic side in the daily life of the people. He may 
also penetrate into the workshop of the linguist and come to understand the 
technical processes employed there and utilize the finished product which he 
produces. Altogether there is a rewarding field which awaits the linguistically 
oriented ethnologist and a mature science of culture is unlikely to emerge without 
the linguistic approach to culture having played a significant role. 
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STATUS OF FOLKLORE RESEARCH IN SOUTH AMERICA? 
ALFRED METRAUX 


‘San PRESENT STATE of our knowledge of native South American 
folklore reflects the chaotic conditions which still prevail in anthropologi- 
cal studies there. The material available to us is small in relation to the immense 
gaps and, with certain outstanding exceptions, its quality is mostly mediocre. 

There are few tribes whose oral literature has been fully recorded. Fairly 
exhaustive collections exist only for the following people: Ona, Yaghan, Toba- 
Pilaga, Witoto, Guiana Carib, Timbira, Cashinawa, and Kaggaba. In a great 
many cases the decadence of the native culture is the principal reason for the 
fragmentary character of its myths or the limited number of tales transcribed. 
But too often we must depend on versions gathered by hurried travelers or by 
amateurs who have marred the texts by “literary” embellishments. 

Folklore texts in the native language with exact translations are rare in 
South American literature. The two monumental works of Preuss on Witoto 
and Kaggaba mythology and the Cashinawa texts published by Capistrano de 
Abreu are the best documents in this respect. Theodor Koch-Griinberg, Curt 
Nimuendaji, Rodolfo Lenz, and a few others also have given us long specimens 
of native tales in their original languages. In the volumes of Couto de Magal- 
haes and Joao Barbosa Rodrigues, which the Brazilians rightly consider to be 
classics, the language used is the so-called lingoa geral, the Guarani dialect of 
the semi-civilized population of the Amazon. Since many tales were obtained 
from Indians who speak different languages, the texts do not actually provide 
us with the original versions. 

It is perhaps premature to undertake a general study of the themes and char- 
acter of Indian folklore in South America. In recent years there have been many 
new contributions that have changed our earlier ideas about the distribution of 
certain motifs. No doubt we shall still have some surprises as new material is 
made available. The pioneering work by Paul Ehrenreich is already outdated. 
Robert Lehmann-Nitsche dedicated many years of his life to a comparative study 
of stellar myths and etiological stories, and he left us a useful dictionary of etio- 
logical motifs in South America. There are two excellent German anthologies of 

1 Written for the 1946 Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore 


Society. By reason of his absence in the field, the author has been unable to read proof of 
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South American oral literature. One, covering the tropical and Chaco areas, was 
published by Koch-Griinberg; the other, devoted to the high cultures of South 
and Central America, is the work of Walter Krickeberg. Recently, Herbert Bal- 
dus has arranged an anthology of myths from the Brazilian Indians, which 
contains many valuable notes and comments. The analytical chapters included 
in the collections of myths made by Koch-Griinberg, Baldus, and Métraux 
contain comparative studies of a number of important motifs. 

In the light of the differences which exist in various areas, perhaps the best 
method of taking stock is to present as briefly as possible the material that has 
been recorded in the several cultural regions. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. The translations of Ona and Yaghan myths 
and tales published by Martin Gusinde in his monumental works, Die Selknam 
and Die Yamana, give us an adequate idea of the oral literature of these two 
tribes. Whether his collections among the Alakaluf are as complete will be 
known only when his third volume appears. There is still a little time to collect 
folklore among these Indians. 

Although we have only a few fragmentary episodes of the mythology of 
the Tehuelche, there is some hope that more data might be obtained from the few 
Tehuelche still living in the state of Santa Cruz. 

Our information about Puelche oral literature is even more slight. Here, as 
in the case of the Querandi, the Charrua, and the Huarpe who have entirely 
disappeared, our loss is final. 

Gran Chaco. The Gran Chaco, on the other hand, remains a fruitful field 
for the collection of Indian folklore. Up to now only the Pilcomayo tribes, the 
Toba and the Mataco, have been adequately studied from this particular view- 
point. In recent years a Mataco Indian made an important collection of tales 
in his native language. These texts, which were sent to the Instituto de Etno- 
gtafia de Tucuman, have not yet appeared. I myself have published a volume 
of Toba and Pilaga myths, but without the native texts which I hope to work 
out later. 

Our documentation on the oral literature of the tribes north of the Pilcomayo 
(Lengua, Ashluslay, Tapiete) is unsatisfactory. In his classic works Grubb has 
included only a few Lengua myths; these are particularly interesting as they 
differ from those recorded among the southern neighbors of the Lengua. The 
few Ashluslay myths known so far are identical with those of the Toba. Judging 
from Nordenskidld’s few versions, Tapiete tales show obvious Chiriguano in- 
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fluences. We are acquainted with the folklore of the tribes of the Maskoi 
linguistic stock only through a few stories transcribed by Herbert Baldus among 
the Kaskiha (the so-called Guana). It is also through Baldus that some myths 
of the Chamacoco have been made available to us. Some motifs of their oral 
literature may represent a link between the primitive tribes of eastern Brazil and 
the Chaco, on the one hand, and the Chaco and Tierra del Fuego, on the other, 
For this reason, further research should be undertaken among these Indians. 

The only collection of myths and tales of the Mbaya (Caduveo) was made 
by V. Frig, who was not always a reliable recorder. A prompt investigation may 
perhaps save not only part of the ancient oral literature of this famous tribe, but 
may also provide many of the elements of the folklore of the old Arawakan tribes 
with whom the Mbaya are blended. The Tereno myths recorded by Alexander 
Rattray Hay are not sufficient to give us an idea of the oral literature of the 
southernmost Arawakan tribes. Erland Nordenskidld also transcribes myths of 
a former Arawak tribe, the Chane, who have been completely Guaranized, but 
it is difficult to distinguish the elements that belong to them from those which 
are Chiriguano. 

There are still practically unknown Zamuko tribes in the northern Chaco. 
We may expect to find very ancient mythological themes among them. 

Eastern Brazil: Marginal Tribes. The collections of myths and tales made 
by Curt Nimuendaja among the various Gé tribes (Sherente, Apinaye, and Tim- 
bira) are of the utmost importance for the comparative study of South American 
mythology. They have filled one of the widest gaps in our knowledge. Bororo 
mythology has been adequately recorded by Antonio Colbacchini and Cesar 
Albisetti. 

The efforts made by Nimuendaji to save from oblivion the mythology of 
the Botocudo and Mashacali were only partially successful. The moment had 
passed for the collection of worthwhile materials from these ancient tribes. 

Luckily we are in a better situation where the Kaingang are concerned. There 
is still a fair chance that their folklore could be recorded. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the stories of the Aweikoma (Botocudo of Santa Catharina) transcribed 
by Jules Henry give only a very confused idea of the traditional lore of these 
interesting Indians. 

Let us hope that we shall soon have a good collection of Kayapo folklore so 
that it may be compared with that of the Gé tribes. 

Only fragments of the mythology of the Guayaki are known through Moisés 
Bertoni. Because of the primitive character of the culture of these Indians, 
further data would be of great importance. 
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Eastern Brazil: Tupi-Guarani Tribes. The oral literature of the eastern Tupi- 
Guarani tribes is unusually well known. The first coastal Tupi myths were col- 
lected 400 years ago by Andre Thevet. Excellent collections were made among 
the Tenetehara of Maranhao by Nimuendaji and Charles Wagley. The creation 
and twin myths of the modern Guarani have been transcribed in the vernacular 
by Nimuendaji. There are also complementary versions recorded by Telemaco 
Borba and Father Miiller and Father Carl Teschauer. The Guarani tribes who 
migrated to the Chaco and eastern Bolivia must be included with the eastern 
Tupi, although they have absorbed culture elements from their neighbors. Chiri- 
guano mythology has been collected by Franciscan missionaries, Domenico del 
Campana and Bernardino de Nino, by Nordenskidld and by Métraux. José 
Cardiis and Nordenskidld are our main sources for the Guarayi, but they are 
inadequate. 

Central Brazil. Little progress has been made in the study of the upper Xingu 
atea since the days of Karl von den Steinen. Whatever is known about the 
mythology of the tribes is still contained in this German explorer’s work. 

Von den Steinen also preserved the best Parassi myths. E. Roquette-Pinto has 
published a few myths from the same Indians. 

New folkloric material about the Caraja has been recorded by William Lip- 
kind; together with the myths already published by Ehrenreich and Fritz Krause, 
this will perhaps give us an adequate knowledge of Caraja oral literature. 

The Tapirape, who are neighbors of the Caraja, have been studied by Wagley 
but his mythological material has not yet been published. 

There is an excellent monograph by Nimuendaji on the mythology and folk- 
lore of the Shipaya Indians of the lower Xingu. 

The main tribes in the river basins of the Tapajos and the Madeira speak 
Tupi dialects but differ in many respects from the eastern tribes of the same 
stock. Munduruku mythology, though imperfectly known, occupies a place apart. 
On the other hand, the Parintintin seem to have the same culture hero myth as 
the Tupinamba. Our main sources for the area are Barbosa Rodrigues, Antonio 
Tocantins, William Curtis Farabee, etc. South of the Tupi area live the many 
primitive groups of the Nambikuara, who have been studied recently by Claude 
Levi-Strauss, but his material is not yet available. 

Western Brazil. Among the numerous tribes that live in the river basins of 
the Purus and Jurua, there is only one, the Cashinawa, whose folklore may be 
considered to be fully known. The work by Capistrano de Abreu, which contains 
the oral literature of these Indians, is the more valuable in that it gives the native 
texts and literal translations. Many more Cashinawa myths and myths of neigh- 
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boring tribes of the same stock have been published by Father C. Tastevin, who 
has also given us a few Mura myths. 

Eastern Peru and Bolivia (Montafia). Good collections of the myths and folk 
tales of the Indian tribes of the eastern slopes of the Andes may prove to be of 
great importance in determining the extent and nature of cultural contacts be- 
tween these Indians and those of ancient Peru. It is more than likely that many 
lost Andean myths may still be found among these tribes. 

A few badly recorded Yurakare myths were published by Alcide d’Orbigny 
one hundred years ago and have often been used in comparative essays. All that 
is known of their mythology is of such interest that it is imperative for anthro- 
pologists to attempt to complete these very inadequate early versions. 

Our only myths and tales of the Mosetene and Araona Indians are the few 
Nordenskiéld included in his popular account of the tribes of eastern Bolivia. 
The Takanan tribes, whose religion was so strongly influenced by the Incas, may 
perhaps have a rich oral literature, partly of Andean, partly of Amazonian origin. 
But until the ethnography of the region is studied systematically we shall not 
solve the problem. The missionaries who are working among the Panoan and 
Arawakan tribes of the Madre de Dios and of the Urubamba and Ucayali basins 
have recently published some versions of the stories they heard among the Campa 
and Mashco Indians. Their texts, though unfortunately garbled and confused, 
throw a new light on South American mythology because they establish a definite 
link between the old Peruvian folklore and that of the tropical tribes of Brazil 
and the Guianas. Nothing would be easier than to undertake a systematic col- 
lection of the folklore of the numerous tribes who are being put under missionary 
control. The folklore of the tribes of the Ucayali is represented only by the very 
few myths collected by Gunther Tessman and Father Izaguirre. Its relationship 
to that of the eastern Pano is puzzling. 

Enough is known of Jivaro folklore (Paul Rivet, Rafael Karsten, Matthew 
Stirling) to allow us to make comparisons with Andean and Amazonian motifs, 
but there is no doubt that more texts could easily be recorded and would be of 
service to us. 

Basins of the Napo, Putumayo, Y apura. None of the Zaparo tribes has been 
properly investigated and the few Zaparo tales that have been published by P. 
Reinburg do not seem to be typical. Nimuendajti once more served science by 
making a collection of Tukuna myths. Paul Fejos includes a few Yagua myths 
in a recent monograph. 

The volume of Witoto myths and tales published by Theodor Preuss is the 
most complete collection of folklore which exists for any South American tribe. 
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There is nothing comparable for other tribes in the same region. Cubeo myths 
have been transcribed by E. Goldman, but only a few have been printed. 

Guianas. Our sources for the folklore of the Guianas is undoubtedly more 
numerous than for any other region of South America (Brett, Walter Roth, Im 
Thurn, Farabee, John Gillen, etc., etc.). However, we lack data about the Carib 
and Tupi-Guarani of French Guiana. 

The Orinoco and Meta Regions. In contrast to Guiana, Venezuela is still a 
folkloric terra incognita: a few myths are found scattered in the ancient litera- 
ture or in the works of recent authors (Petrullo, M. de Wavrin) but these 
represent the only available sources about the oral literature of the native tribes 


of that area. 
THE ANDEAN AREA 


Araucanians. The ancient chroniclers of Chile have preserved a few ancient 
Araucanian myths. The texts transcribed in our time either in Araucanian or in 
Spanish are numerous, but already include many tales of European origin or 
many European themes blended with Araucanian lore. The stories published by 
Lenz deserve special mention for the scientific care with which they were recorded 
and annoted. 

Quechua and Aymara. The ancient mythology of Peru has come to us in a 
very fragmentary and garbled form. The great cosmic and religious myths are 
probably entirely lost, but myths or stories with certain dramatic and popular 
characters are still remembered by the Indians. Many Trickster stories have 
already been recorded and there are certainly more. Too few Aymara and 
Quechua tales have been made available to folklorists and in many cases absurd 
literary or romantic preoccupations have seriously impaired the scientific value 
of the recordings. A large collection of Aymara myths was assembled by Harry 
Tschopik and will be published soon. In this respect, the situation in Ecuador 
is exactly the same as that in Peru. 

Chibcha. The mythology of the ancient Chibcha has been forgotten but for 
the cycle of the culture hero Bochica which Pedro Simon included in his History. 
Outside of the Kaggaba, whose mythology was collected in the native language 
by Theodor Preuss, all the Chibcha groups of Colombia are in need of serious 
folklore investigations. 

A recent collection of Chimila myths foretells the rapid disappearance of the 
old Indian oral literature. The folklore of the Choco Indians is relatively well 
known, though most of the ancient myths are about to disappear. 

The collection of Cuna myths published by Wassén covers only part of the 
folklore of these Indians. We can expect a richer harvest in the future. 
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SUMMARY 


This rapid survey of the present state of South American native folklore may 
be deceiving as it creates the impression that collections have been made in many 
tribes. We must stress against the incomplete character of our material and its 
mediocre quality. 

It would be well if we were to concentrate our efforts on tribes that are about 
to disappear, especially those who represent a particular cultural stratum or a 
link between two culture areas. If a list of priorities were to be established, I 
myself would place the following tribes at the head: Caingang, Kayapo, Chama- 
coco, Caduveo, the Montajia tribes, the Ucayali Pano, the Guahibo, the Puinave, 
and the Motilones. In addition, I should like once more to stress the necessity 
for collecting texts in native languages together with comments by the informants, 
and that folklorists be given more opportunity for the publication of interlinear 
translations. An appeal should be made to South American folklorists for texts 
without literary adornments. 

The sociological value of the South American oral literature has not yet been 
ascertained by many fieldworkers. The interrelation of myths, religion, and ritual 
should be studied in at least a few representative tribes. 


Unrrep Nations OrcGANizaTION 
New Yorx, New Yorx 
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THE RELATIONSHIP TERMS OF SOME HILL TRIBES 
OF BURMA AND ASSAM* 
BARBARA RUHEMANN 


HE RELATIONSHIP TERMINOLOGY and marriage rules of many 

of the tribes inhabiting the extensive hill tracts of Upper Burma and Assam 
show certain features which deserve the attention of the student of classificatory 
relationship systems. Thus Major Enriquez wrote in 1923 of the Kachins: 
Every Kachin soldier has anything up to a dozen mothers and fathers, and positively 
unlimited brothers and children. . . . The remotest kinships are defined by special 


names, and the exact nature of many recognised relationships has never been properly 
understood even by officers who have served among the Kachins for years. 


Though they have for centuries lived among the great civilizations of Asia, 
these tribes have preserved a way of life which sharply distinguishes them from 
their civilized neighbors. The comparative isolation of their habitat has no doubt 
facilitated this; their villages usually occupy the tops of mountains whose slopes 
are covered with thick jungle and which are separated by deep ravines and river 
valleys from the surrounding country. The same factors have also made for a 
considerable amount of differentiation in the customs not only of the various 
tribes but even of different villages and sections of the same tribe. In view of 
this, the extent of territory over which is spread what is substantially a single 
culture like that of the Kachins, for example, is the more remarkable; so are 
the many cultural affinities between tribes living as far apart as the Chinese 
border in the northeast and the Lushai Hills in the southwest. 

In part this may be attributed to historical connections in the past, for which 
linguistic, mythological, and physical evidence may be adduced. But perhaps the 
most significant common factor in the life of all these tribes is their dependence 
on a primitive mode of wresting a livelihood from the jungle. They all rear 
cattle and till the soil, but although they have left the stone age so far behind 
that barely a memory of it survives (stone celts frequently found in the hills are 
regarded as thunderbolts) and although their weapons and implements are made 

* My thanks are due to Professor J. H. Hutton, who directed my attention to this field, 
and has throughout the preparation of this paper helped me with references and advice. 

1 C. M. D. Enriquez, A Burmese Arcady (London, 1923). The deficiency mentioned by 
races nme tom inary mands qned ty © 2, Lenth, oie hes eats oe full study of the 
Kachin family and relationship terminology. I am greatly indebted to Mr Leach for allowing 
me to consult his manuscript. 
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of iron by their own blacksmiths, the plough is nowhere applied to furrow the 
soil and turn it up. Nor have they ever harnessed a beast or fashioned a wheel, 
or felt the need to reduce their languages to writing. The crafts of weaving, pot- 
tery, basketmaking, etc., are practised as household arts. 

Such, very briefly, is the material background of their shifting life and simple 
culture. Lacking the basic prerequisites for the accumulation of wealth, the 
foundations of city and civilized life, theirs is essentially a village economy, 
though for certain supplies they depend on the surrounding civilizations.” 

This sketchy characterization is merely intended to give a rough measure of 
the distance which separates the hill tribes of Northern Burma and Assam from 
the civilized state on the one hand, and on the other from that primitive state of 
society—that, for example, in which the Australian natives were found, who 
reap though they do not sow and know none of the comforts of an even semi- 
settled life. For an appreciation of their family institutions it will be useful to 
bear this general perspective in mind. 

The social structure of the Hill Tribes is one familiar from many parts of 
the world: they are divided into numerous exogamous clans. These clans have 
in many cases originated from a wider unit, the exogamous phratry, and in their 
turn tend to split up into sub-clans. As this process of splitting up goes on, the 
wider unit tends to lose its exogamous character, and it becomes eventually per- 
missible for members of a sub-clan to marry into any other sub-clan, even of the 
same clan. The clan-bond nevertheless still retains some of its social significance, 
while the phratric bond has in many cases disappeared altogether. The clan name 
and the rights and obligations connected with it is passed on from father to son. 

With this gentile organization the classificatory system of relationships first 
discovered by Morgan is generally found associated.* Complete records of the 
relationship terminology are available for the Kachins, six Naga tribes, four Old 
Kuki tribes, the Thados or New Kukis, and the Lakhers.* In a previous paper 
I have described a method for analyzing classificatory relationship systems which 
I have found useful in this case also.° 

2 The life of the tribes has obviously been profoundly modified through the annexation 
of the hill country by the British, not to speak of the effects of the recent war. For the pur 
poses of this paper I have limited myself to the consideration of data which cannot reasonably 
be attributed to such influences. 

3 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (Smith 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 17, 1871). 

4 See the appended list of monographs from which in the main the material for this paper 
is drawn. Specific references will be made in the text as required. 

5 B. Ruhemann, A Method for Analyzing Classificatory Relationship Systems (South 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 531-576, 1945). 
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It may be briefly described by saying that it consists in arranging the relation- 
ship terms in a tzble in which the horizontal lines represent generations (0, If, 
1, 2f, etc.) and the vertical columns male and female descent lines alternatingly 
(fi, m:, fz, etc.). In such a table, irrespective of the complexity of the system, 
every daughter is found below her mother, every son below his father. Where 
man and wife are found in adjoining columns they are linked by = ; brother 
and sister by = ; the position of the speaker is indicated by a frame. For ob- 
vious reasons the tables are so arranged that the speaker occupies a fairly central 
position. (It is important to note that the choice of the speakers’ position in no 
way alters the structure of the systems, because of their inherent symmetries; for 
the details of this I must refer the reader to my previous paper.) Table 1 may 
serve to illustrate this. 

Here our own terms of relationship are arranged in the manner described as 
we might use them in a society organized in two intermarrying clans (A and B) 
and as the corresponding terms are in fact used by the Tamil-speaking peoples 
of India,® the quotation marks indicating that they are to be taken in the classi- 
ficatory sense. For comparison a number of the corresponding descriptive terms 
(in the usual abbreviations) are entered; this number could, of course, be mulkti- 
plied indefinitely, and only the closest or most characteristic have been selected. 

The table shows that the degrees of relationship expressed in descriptive 
terms which each of the classificatory terms covers are by no means arbitrary, but 
strictly defined by the nature of the social organization which provides the frame- 
work for the table. A more complex organization would require more descent 
lines, more classificatory terms, and the splitting up of the descriptive terms 
among the old and the new classificatory ones. Our own terminology, and the 
Tamil, would obviously be insufficient for the purpose; in fact, in the grand- 
parents’ and grandchildren’s generation it is even insufficient for this simple 
organization, as it glosses over the clan distinctions. On the other hand, it con- 
tains more terms than are strictly required, for it expresses differentiation not 
only by clan but also by generation. For this reason the relationship terminology 
does in this instance not provide a clue to the nature of the descent; thus we can- 
not say whether the father or the mother, the daughter or the niece, should belong 
to the speaker’s own clan, B. In fact the structure of such a terminology rather 
suggests certain Australian systems (cf. Table 8). 

But this is not at all consonant with a gentile organization; nor is the latter 
ever so simple as to consist of but two clans. On the contrary, their number is 
generally large and may even run into hundreds. One important characteristic 


6 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society (Chicago, 1877), pp. 445 &. 
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of gentile exogamy is that the members of any given clan are not constrained to 
matry into any one particular clan, as is the case in the typical division of an 
Australian tribe, but may marry into any other clan than their own (or not 
belonging to the same phratry, as the case may be). As a result, the body of 
blood relations is no longer coextensive with the body of tribesmen, as in Austra- 
lia, but is confined to those with whom marriages have been contracted within 
living memory. The link with the generality of tribesmen may be referred to 
the mythological past. In either case blood ties may, and often do, extend beyond 
the tribal borders. But whereas the Australian, before he can have any dealings 
with a stranger, must be able to place him into one of his recognized categories 
of relationship or else regard him as a mortal foe, the clansman is under no such 
restrictions, his relatives forming only a section of the people with whom he 
normally comes into contact. However, a detailed recital of his clan affiliations 
still serves as a polite introduction to strangers (vide for example the ancient 
Greek custom) . 

This difference is partly reflected in the differences between the Tamil and 
Australian systems (compare Tables 1 and 8) in the grandparents’ and grand- 
children’s generations. The Tamil system, as well as all the systems of the Hill 
Tribes examined in this article, classes the two grandfathers together,” although 
they belong to two different clans, and distinguishes between grandfather and 
grandson, although they belong to the same clan. To this extent, these systems 
have lost the eternally reproductive character of the Australian systems. But 
they retain the cylindrical symmetry around a vertical axis. Thus, whatever the 
ultimate reason for the lack of differentiation between the “grandparents” may 
be, the systems in their present shape reflect the fact that the tribe is now split 
up not only into clans but besides these, and cutting across them, into a number 
of “circles” of blood relations who do not care to trace their common ancestry 
except in the distant mythological past, and therefore leave the ancestral degress 
of relationship conveniently unspecified. They maintain their continuity only 
through a limited number of generations.® 

On the other hand, the retention of those symmetries which find their reflec- 
tion in the marriage of close relations (for example cross-cousins, ie. MBD, 
which may be identical with FSiD as in Table 1, or not, as in more complex sys- 
tems) is very marked not only in the Tamil system, but also, as we shall see, in 


7 The Sema Naga have a special term for the paternal grandfather, Asi, which means 
literally “tree” or “stock” and seems to reflect their strongly patriarchal institutions (see Hutton, 
The Sema Nagas, p. 139). 

8 See H. E. Seebohm, On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society (London, 1895). 
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those of the Hill Tribes. Similar observations on the Melanesian systems led 
Rivers to the conclusion that the classificatory system of relationships originated 
in a moiety organization.* While he did not preclude the possibility of more 
complex structures, he did not pursue this matter in detail. The systems of the 
Hill Tribes will afford us an opportunity of investigating this question. 
THE KACHIN SYSTEM 

One of the more elaborate systems is that of the Kachins. Its basic term- 
inology has been recorded by Gilhodes and by Hanson *° well over thirty years 
ago, but only recently has a complete and systematic account of it been given by 
Mr Leach in the paper referred to above. With his permission I shall use his data. 

Mr Leach’s table of Kachin relationship terms clearly shows a system of five 
male and five female descent lines with a pronounced vertical character in the 
male lines.** He has deduced its basic characteristics from a hypothetical or. 
ganization of Kachin society into exogamous patrilineal and patrilocal groups 
with obligatory asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage. The close correspondence 
of the Kachin system of relationships with one arising from a set of five exo- 
gamous divisions (A-E), arranged vertically in the male lines is indeed striking, 
as may be made evident by arranging Table 2 in the manner explained above. 

As is not unusual with classificatory relationship systems, the Kachin makes 
allowance for the sex of the person addressed when speaking to a senior, but not 
in addressing a junior, and in his own and his mother’s line applies further dis- 
tinctions of seniority. Bearing this in mind, we find that the vertical system of 
five divisions supplies all the categories required to accommodate a Kachin’s 
relatives, own or collateral, and, conversely, the Kachin terminology provides for 
every category of relatives created by such a system a distinct appellation appro- 
priate to their position in the table with only one notable exception: Hkau (see 
below, p. 166). Though in general we cannot follow this principle through into 
the grandparents’ and grandchildren’s generations for the reasons stated above 
(p. 159) , in some of the individual lines we can see it extended: in lines m1, fe and 
ms over four, and in line f: even over all five generations. 

The marriage rule connecting these five divisions may be presented in 
a diagrammatic form as given at the top of the second page following. 
As one may put it, marriage is in a “ring,” in this case of five. (The double arrow 
points to the female marriage partner.) Now it is just such a marriage rule which 

9 W. H. R. Rivers, On the Origin of the Classificatory System of Relationships (in Aw 
thropological Essays Presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907). 

10 Gilhodes, The Kachins; Hanson, The Kachins. 

11 Ruhemann, op. cit., p. 560. 
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linked together the five main chiefly clans, according to the traditions recorded 
by the earliest observers.’” The institution is ascribed to Wahkyet Wa, the 
legendary ancestor of the Kachin chiefs. Gilhodes says that this arrangement 
was modified at an unspecified time, so that a man could choose his wife from 
either of two chiefly clans. Enriquez, writing in 1923, found that several of these 
clans, notably the Maran and N’HKum were considerably weakened, and the 
Marips had disappeared altogether. Leach no longer finds any trace of this an- 
cient custom. It appears probable that the disappearance of the custom and the 
weakening of the chiefly clans went hand in hand, and that both processes were 
hastened by the spread of the Kumlao rebellion directed against the power of 
the chiefs, which began in the last decades of the last century and was only 
recently finally stopped by the British authorities. Conversely, one may infer 
that in earlier days the institution was a powerful factor in consolidating the rule 
of the chiefly clans. Such a process would not be without historical precedence, 
and one need not go far afield to find a parallel. Thus Colonel Shakespear con- 
cluded that the close intermarrying of the Lushei chiefly clans brought about the 
fusion necessary for the establishment of their power ** (in this case inbreeding 
seems to have been far more drastic than in the Kachin case; even first cousins, 
ie. classificatory brothers and sisters, were not prevented from marrying). 
Certain it is that, like the tribes united under the Lushei and Thado chiefs 
in the southwest, so the Kachins, under their chiefly clans in the northeast, have 
in the course of recent centuries constantly extended the territory under their 
dominion. They became the terror of the hills, absorbing weaker tribes and even 
shattering many a powerful Shan state, as earlier barbarians have conquered em- 
pires. Before any group of clans could rise to such influence, the clan itself, as 
a social institution—a constituent of the tribe—must presumably have had a 


12 EB. C. J. George, Memorandum on the Kachins of our Frontier (Census Report, 1892, 
Burma, vol. 1, Appx. IV, X); Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma (vol. 1, 1900); 
H. F. Hertz, A Practical Handbook of the Kachin or Chingpaw Language with an Appendix on 
Customs, etc. (Rangoon, 1902). 

13 Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 50. 
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history. It is therefore highly improbable that the clans of the Kachin 
chiefs can be equated with such a primitive, weak, and from the military point 
of view, negligible institution as the Australian exogamous division. The ques- 
tion then arises: what induced the Kachin chiefs to introduce their highly peculiar 
marriage rules? For a mere invention they are far too ingenious, and their accen- 
tuation’ with the relationship terminology far too close to be a sheer coincidence. 
The only reasonable answer appears to be that at some time in their past history, 
perhaps even before the legendary Wahkyet Wa, the Kachins, or in any event 
the main constituent body of the Kachin people, were in fact organized on similar 
lines as an Australian tribe, and that this type of organization was still suffi- 
ciently strongly rooted in the tribal traditions for the chiefly clans to model their 
marriage contracts on it in the early stages of their power. 

There is other evidence to support such a suggestion. While the Kachins are 
split up into numerous clans, who in turn are constantly splitting up into sub- 
clans, who in time take up the position of independent clans and may marry 
even into clans from whom they have separated perhaps only a few generations 
ago, clan exogamy is yet not entirely unrestricted. For there is a custom, peculiar 
to the Kachins—and so prominent in their relations with one another that no 
observer has failed to comment on it—according to which each clan seeks the 
wives of its members from among a limited number of other clans, termed their 
“mayu,” while husbands are chosen from a different set of clans, their “dama.” 
No particular significance attaches to the number of clans who may stand in 
either of these relationships to a given clan. Nor is there any specific bond be- 
tween the clans who are “mayu” (or “dama”) to any one clan: they do not form 
a phratry, and contract their marriages independently, subject only to their 
“mayu” being different from their “dama.” But as a matter of course a man’s 
mother’s brother’s clan belongs to the “mayu” of his own clan, while his father’s 
sister’s husband’s clan is among its “dama.” What appears significant, is that 
such close alliances are still looked upon with favor; and, according to the 
Gazetteer,"* in the northern parts of the country, “If there is a marriageable first 
cousin whom a man does not want to marry, he can marry elsewhere only after 
paying a fine to the injured parents of the damsel.” An interesting case of ex- 
clusiveness of this “mayu” - “dama” relationship has been recorded by Gilhodes: 

In the vi of Matau, there are three principal families or branches: Chyamma 
© sheahtpeet hear The first takes a wife from the second, the second from 
the third and the third from the first. . . . According to this arrangement, women 
remain only one generation in the same family; they turn so to speak from one tribe 


14 Op. cit., p. 403. 
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Marriage and descent in Matau (Kachin) 








fi m1 fe m2 fs m3 
A 2A B = B C =z C 
Latsin Latsin Chyamma Chyamma Kawlu Kawlu 
= B A = ¢ B = A C= 
Chyamma Latsin Kawlu Chyamma Latsin Kawlu 
—> C = A 2A = BB = B = C«# 
Kawlu Latsin Latsin Chyamma Chyamma Kawlu 
A 2A B = B Cc 2 C 
Latsin Latsin Chyamma Chyamma Kawlu Kawlu 





to another, whilst husbands remain stationary. So in the foregoing example, Latsin 
damsels become Chyamma ladies, whose daughters become Kawlu ladies, whose 
daughters become Latsin ladies, etc.’® 


It will be apparent that we have here a concrete instance of an organization 
into three divisions with asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage such as I have hypo- 
thetically suggested in connection with certain Australian systems.’® It is the 
simplest possible organization for this type of marriage; in its table form we can 
see clearly its peculiar features noted by Gilhodes (Table 3). 

Though Gilhodes manner of description does not suggest it, this may be an 
isolated case; we may presume that we owe at least its preservation to local isola- 
tion, for in the general case villages are by no means endogamous and man and 
wife may come from places miles apart. It is nevertheless significant, for it pro- 
vides a complete explanation for the “mayu”-“dama” custom, and it is not 
improbable that this custom had its origin in this simple organization, which, in 
this case, must be presumed to have been more general in the past and to have 
transcended the limits of individual villages. 

The relationship terminology corresponding to such an organization would 
of course be much less complex than that actually recorded (see Table 2). In 
the generations of self, parents, and children it could comfortably dispense with 
the appellations Ji, Ni, and Shu, and the conclusion suggests itself that these 

15 Gilhodes, The Kachins, p. 207. It should be noted that the unit which by the earlier 
writers on the Kachins was termed a “tribe” is now generally acknowledged to be properly called 


a clan, i. e. a constituent part of a tribe. 
16 Ruhemann, op. cit., pp. 546-547, 553-554. 
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additional degrees of relationship are connected with the widening of the mar- 
riage “ring” from three divisions to five, either by splitting up of the original 
divisions or by absorption of other tribal elements or both. Such a process would 
leave the “mayu” -“dama” custom essentially intact, inasmuch as the normal 
marriage remains that with the MBD for a man and with the FSiS for a woman. 

Being as self-sufficient and repetitive as any Australian system, the organiza- 
tion on the model of Table 3 could also dispense with special terms for grand- 
parents or grandchildren, and it is interesting to find that the terms Ji and Shu 
have been made to do duty for these relatives respectively. This would seem to 
suggest that Ji bears a strong connotation of seniority, and Shu of juniority. This 
is also borne out by the marked sex differentiation in the former (Ji for males, 
Woi for their sisters, Ni for their sisters younger than Woi) and its total absence 
in the latter (cf. above p. 160). It is also borne out by the only four gaps in Table 
2: in the grandchildren’s generation these gaps might be filled by Ji and Ni, and 
in the grandparents’ by Shu, were these terms not felt to be inappropriate in view 
of the age of these persons. It has been noted** that there is an order of prece- 
dence among the five chiefly clans, as follows: Marip, Lahtaw, Lahpai, N’Hkum, 
Maran. If we compare this order with that in the marriage “ring” (see p. 160) 
we find that the social prestige is higher on the “mayu” side, i. e. on the side of the 
clans from which wives are taken, or in terms of kinship the order becomes Ji, 
Tsa, Wa, Gu, Shu, i. e. in conformity with the notion of seniority for Ji and jun- 
iority for Shu. (One may draw attention in this connection to the custom of the 
Lakher, a tribe which has many affinities with those here considered and whose 
habitat is south of the Lushei Hills, according to which a Lakher aims to raise 
his social prestige by marrying into a clan of higher standing, although this is 
economically ruinous because of the high bride price charged.) ** 

This notion of an order of precedence of the chiefly clans destroys, of course, 
the primitive equality of the divisions and symmetry of the divisional structure. 
It appears to be connected with the idea that the Marip descended from the eldest 
son of Wakhyet Wa, etc. This may be taken to indicate that when it had reached 
the complexity of five, the divisional structure gave way to the gentile structure 
of the tribe, with patrilineal descent. 

If then we may assume that once there existed among the Kachins a divisional 
structure for the purposes of reckoning kin and regulating marriages, and that in 
course of time the number of the divisions rose from three to five, it is legitimate 
to ask whether three was the original number of divisions, or wether the system 


17 Enriquez, op. cit., p. 26. 
18 N. E. Parry, The Lakhers (London, 1932), p. 311. 
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has not rather been developed out of a previously existing moiety organization, 
The former alternative would face us with the difficult, not to say impossible, 
problem of accounting for such an intricate form of organization at all; whereas 
in the latter case it appears as a perfectly simple and easy first step out of the 
moiety organization, which itself is so widely spread that a specific explanation for 
its appearance among the Kachins would hardly be called for. A hint in this direc. 
tion may be found in the one anomalous term of relationship which occurs in Table 
2: the term Hkau, which is applied by a man both to his FSiS and his MBS, i.e. 
the brother of a woman (Nam) whom he may marry as well as the brother of a 
woman (Hkri) whom he may not marry according to the “mayu”—“dama” cus- 
tom. In a moiety organization this distinction would, of course, not exist, and the 
apellation Hkau for both these relatives would be quite natural. Furthermore, 
Mr Leach has noted the following: 

It is interesting that pre-marital intercourse between Hkri and tsa is not a serious 
offence. A man and a woman, if strangers, presume themselves in this relationship; 
ee ee ene peeeyy Aeieny ania can Sy 
as tsa. 


The term Hkri refers to the FSiD, while Tsa, as applied by a woman, refers 
both to the MB and his son, so that the lovers appear to address each other as 
“cousins” in the sense in which the term is used in Table 1, i. e. both kinds of cross- 
cousins without distinction, as in a moiety system. If these few hints were consid- 
ered sufficiently strong, one might say that we have evidence in the Kachin relation- 
ship terminology for an original division of the tribe into two moieties with cross- 
cousin marriage, a structure which subsequently became elaborated with the intro- 
duction of asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage into three and eventually five divi- 
sions. At this stage the structure appears to have become undermined by the 
development of the patrilineal clans which eventually superseded it. 

THE AO AND LHOTA NAGA SYSTEMS 

Unlike the Kachins, many Nega tribes still possess exogamous phratries, 
divided into clans and maybe subclans. Of the five tribes here to be considered 
the Ao and Lhotas have three phratries, the Rengma six, the Angami two (for- 
merly three, but the third was apparently weak and has disappeared) , and only the 
Sema have no clear clan groupings. The Angami “phratries” are no longer exoga- 
mous, but the Angami themselves believe that they once were so; among the 
Lhota, phratric exogamy is in the process of breaking down, and they describe 
this as a recent innovation; among the Rengma and Ao they are still exogamous. 
There is, however, no obligation to marry into a certain phratry. 

In the application of their relationship terminology the Naga tribes differ 
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widely, though the terms themselves appear to be derived from identical linguistic 
roots. The Ao and Lhota terms are used most strictly in the primitive classifica- 
tory sense, and in a way provide a clue to the other Naga systems which deviate 
appreciably from the primitive usage. 

Asa glance at the table in J. P. Mills’ monograph shows,"® the Ao relationship 
terms are very clearly linked with the phratric organization, though in a manner 
which appears at first sight rather bewildering. The exact nature of this corre- 
lation can, however, be established, and I have found my method of tabulation 
again of considerable assistance in this. 

To begin with, there are a number of terms for relatives whose phratric affili- 
ation is self-evident and invariable from the speaker’s point of view, such as the 
terms for M, F, MB, FSi, and their children. These group themselves naturally 
into a table with three male and three female descent lines, corresponding to the 











Taste 4 
Ao terms 
fi m1 fe m2 fs ms 
= B A = C B = A c= 
Af Onii Okhu (Amu) Oba Ucha (Anok) 
FSi MB (MBW) F M (FSiH) 
a —— 
—- C = A a A =| B iw B = ¢ 
0 Amu Okhu Ucha Uti Oya Anok 
FSiD, HSi MBS MBD Topu| Tini FSiS 
B Si 
A 2A B = B Cc ae C 
1) (Ucha) Tiinii Topu Amu Anok 
(SW) D S SiD SiS 





three phratries. Using the terms of the Chongli dialect, and omitting differentia- 
tions of seniority where these are expressed merely in suffixes, we obtain the 
alignment of Table 4. 

This table of what we may regard as the primary terms for a threefold organi- 
zation has only four gaps, of which three have been filled by one of the alterna- 
tive appellations for MBW, FSiH, and SW respectively (terms in brackets). We 


19 The Ao Nagas, pp. 164-171. 
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note that although the FSi is, under the present custom, not obliged to marry her 
FSiS (Anok) (in fact, according to Mills, a woman is prohibited from marrying 
her own FSiS) ,”° the relationship terminology not only allows for this, but, as 
the terms in the speaker’s generation show, tacitly assumes that she has done so. 
This “skeleton” of the Ao terminology in its simplicity and repetitiveness is the 
almost ideal counterpart to an organization into three divisions with obligatory 
asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage as exemplified in Table 3. If the injunction 
for men of a given phratry to marry only into the second, and for their sisters to 
marry only into the third phratry, is removed, the result would be precisely that 
recorded for the application of these terms to some 80 degrees of relationship by 
Mills. 

In checking through Mills’ list one notes some further features of interest. 
One is the sense of seniority and juniority attached to the terms Okhu and Anok 
respectively; a similar feature we have noted in the Kachin terminology. This is 
again paralleled by an order of seniority of the phratries, Pongen being the senior 
and Chami the junior phratry. This feature may account for the gap in Table 4, 
Okhu probably being considered too respectful a term to be applied to a person 
of the children’s generation. The other is the frequent mention of the grand- 
mother’s phratry, for which there appears to be neither room nor a clear identifi- 
cation, the term (Otsii) being applied to both grandmothers. Apart from the 
grandparents, the persons considered as possibly belonging to this phratry are: 
MBW, WM, W, WBS, WBD, the latter only if their father’s sister (i. e. their 
father) belongs to it. If we extend Table 4 to the grandparents’ generation, we 
find that the grandmother belongs either to phratry A or C; the MB can, however, 
not take a wife from A, this being his own phratry; if he takes a wife from C, 
she is called Amu. The conclusion appears unavoidable that in the reference to 
the mysterious “grandmother’s phratry” we have a relic of a fourth phratry which 
has become extinct. The same argument can be followed through for the W and 
WM, and leads to the same conclusion. Assigning to this phratry the letter D 
and the place of the MM, we can easily reconstruct the relationship system as in 
Table 5. (Terms not actually recorded in the particular significance assigned 
to them by the table are placed in parenthesis.) 

As we see, the gaps are few and hardly very significant, and the insertion of 
the terms in parentheses seems reasonable enough. The gaps for C in the grand- 
parents’ generation have presumably an analogous significance to that for A in the 
children’s, an Anok being rather junior. Thus the Ao terms for the grandparents 
may have been derived in a similar way as the corresponding Kachin terms. 


20 See Mills, The Ao Nagas, p. 163. 
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Whether the term for grandchildren (Samchir) has a similar derivation it is 
impossible to say.”" 

One naturally wonders if there is perhaps any trace of this fourth phratry 
among the present Ao clans, and in this connection the Woziikamr clan attracts 
attention. It has not the usual male progenitor, but derives its origin from a 
woman and a hornbill’s feather; moreover, it is the only clan which is not certainly 
placed in a particular phratry. Can this perhaps be interpreted as meaning that 
it was once a phratry in its own right, though consisting of only one clan? 

I have used in the above only the Chongli dialect; but the argument applies 
mutatis mutandis also to the terminology in the other two Ao dialects, Mongsen 
and Changki. The latter is rather richer in terms, indicating a further complexity; 
but it will be better to leave this until we have considered the Lhota terms. 

The Lhota, like the Ao, possess three phratries, and these were exogamous until 
three or four generations ago. Marriage was possible into any phratry not one’s 
own, and again, like the Ao, the Lhota is forbidden to marry the FSiD (as also the 
MSiD and the SiD). But unlike the Ao, the Lhota is not only free to marry his 
MBD, but his MB is likely to take offense if he does not take a wife from his clan, 
and if, having taken one wife from this clan, he goes for a second wife to another, 
he must even pay a fine. In other words, asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage is 
still a rather pronounced feature in Lhota marriage. 

But an attempt to fit the Lhota relationship terminology into an exogamous 
system of three phratries with asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage fails owing to 
the richness and complexity of that terminology. The Northern Lhota, e.g, 
allow for the marriage of the FSi (Onno) to a man from a different clan from 
the MB (Omo), in which case the latter’s wife (Ongi ) is addressed differently 
from the former, and the FSiH (Onung) differently from the MB. So far that 
is as one would expect it to be; but in the next generation complications set in. 
The MB children are addressed as the M and MB, indicating patrilineal naming; 
whereas the FSi children are differentiated from them by a new term which does 
not appear in the parents’ generation at all: Orrho and Orhhovo, which is also the 
term for the sister’s children. But the SiH is again Onung whose Si is called 
Orrham as is also the WSi. Onung’s children are again Onung and Orrham. For 
the speaker’s children we have two sets of terms. These are, first, Otsotyungo 
and Otsolovo, which are terms of a rather formal character and rarely used, as is 
also the term for their mother Eng (wife). Secondly, Oka and Ongo are more 
familiarly used, and are also the terms for the MSi’s children, irrespec- 
tive of the clan she has married into, and are always used by a man’s sister 





21 Professor Hutton suggests that the term Samchir may have some reference to a third 
generation sim: “three”; r: a common termination denoting membership of a body of persons). 
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for his children in order to avoid any suggestion of marital relations with her 
brother. There are further two terms in the children’s generation unrelated to 
those already mentioned there: Omi (daughter of Omo) for SW, and Eng 
(identical with the term for W) for DH. Allowing for a brother of Omi and 
a sister of Eng, we have then at least six groups of terms for the children’s 
generation. But cutting across all this complexity, many of the terms are in other 
connections used in such a way as to suggest that asymmetrical cross-cousin mar- 
riage is ignored and all cross-cousins can marry indiscriminately; e. g., Onung and 
Orrham for HB and WS, or Omo for both WF and HF, etc. The Southern 
Lhotas are even more ruthless in this respect, calling the MBW Onno like the 
Fsi, and the SW Orrhovo, like the SiD. 

One nevertheless senses some method in all this apparent chaos. The Lhota 
uses his relationship terms still very markedly in the classificatory sense, even 
though his method of classification is less easily discernible than in the Ao case. 
Of the Ao, J. P. Mills says:*” 

In addressing a person related both by blood and marriage the term denoting blood 


relationship i is invariably selected in preference to that denoting relationship by mar- 
. If no relationship can be traced through the father, some can be traced 


fecgh oi the mother if you go back far enough. The Ao simply does not contemplate 
relationships solely by marriage, with no blood-relationship whatever on either side. 

While not quite so scrupulous as the Ao, and more inclined to consider relationship 
by marriage, the Lhota nevertheless respects blood relationship and takes it 
carefully into account when choosing a marriage partner. The particular regard 
he has for blood of certain relationships, notably marriageable relations through 
the mother, is certainly striking. Owing to this tendency, substantial fragments of 
the organization, to which the origin of the complex relationship terminology may 
be traced, have survived. Thus we may trace the following correlations between 
parents and their children which appear to be linked: 


Mother Son Daughter 
Oyo, Oyoramo or Ota or Ongo Ota or Oka (according to 
pres age) 
Onno, oro, Onnoramo Orel Orrhovo or Orrhevo 
Ota or Oka | Ortho or (according to age) 
Eng Otsotyungo Orsolovo 
Father 
Omo Omo Oyonunghowo or Omi 
Onung Onung Orrham 





22 The Ao Nagas, p. 175. 
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Fragmentary though this evidence is, it suggests vertical male descent lines, 
and a cycle for the female descent lines of six generations, which, beginning 
with the grandmother, runs (age differentiations omitted for brevity’s sake) : 
Otyo or Otsii > Oyo — Onno or Ota > Orrhovo > Orrham — Eng > Otso- 
lovo. A tentative reconstruction of the complete system is given in Table 6. 

The suggestion of six phratries which emerges from this table is perhaps less 
arbitrary than might at first sight appear. According to the traditions the 
Lhota once formed one tribe with the Rengma whose clans are still arranged in 
six exogamous groups. In view of the weakened condition of the Lhota phratries 
it would not be surprising if they had lost some of their original number, as 
even the Ao have lost their “grandmother” phratry. W. H. Smith incidentally 
believed the Ao to have six phratries, and although this is not confirmed by other 
observers, it may be another version of the Ao origin story from Lungterok 
(lung, “stone”; terok, “six”). The Kachins, with their clearly fivefold organi- 
zation, tell of a big rock in their legendary homeland which is called Lungtong 
(lung, “stone”; tong, “five”). This suggests that possibly there lingers in the Ao 
story also a memory of a more complex organization than can be traced in 
their present institutions. 

At this point we may return to the Changki group of the Ao. This group, 
chiefly characterized by its dialect, is not divided into three exogamous phratries; 
it possesses instead eight exogamous clans, four of which are grouped in an 
exogamous unit. Looked at in another way, we may say it consists of five 
exogamous units, only one of which is split up into clans. The Changki are 
reticent about the origin of their clans. J. P. Mills** ascribes this reticence to 
their being Christian converts; but it seems possible that this is only part of 
the explanation, and that the Changki exogamous units partake more of the 
nature of phratries than clans. The Changki is undoubtedly richer in relation- 
ship terms than the other Ao dialects. The most significant of the additional 
terms are Kiirham and Ithung; they are used for HB and HSi, and SiH and BW 
in the same way in which a Lhota woman uses Orrhang and Onung (a Lhota man 
uses them with the sex reversed: Onung and Orrham). Thus in the Changki Ao 
dialect we can trace relationship terms corresponding to at least five exogamous 
units.24 

While the Lhota relationship terminology, like the Ao, strongly suggests the 





23 The Ao Nagas, pp. 26-27. 

24 It is interesting to recall in this connection that the councils which govern the Chongli 
Ao villages vacate office at the end of every generation, reckoned usually between twenty-five and 
thirty years, and that there is a recognized cycle of five generations each bearing a name. 
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former existence of an organized system of marriage divisions, the current use 
of the terms shows signs of a different form of their adaptation to the present 
matrimonial customs, based on the clans, which are no less interesting. To under. 
stand this mode of adaptation it will be useful to consider the influence of 
gentile exogamy on relationship. Where marriage outside the clan without any 
particular injunction to marry into any particular other clan has become a well 
established principle, the members of the tribe fall naturally into two groups: 
the members of one’s own clan, whom one may not marry, and all the rest, 
There is a superficial resemblance to a moiety organization, with this difference, 
however, that the two groups are of very unequal size, and that the second 
group now contains both relatives and non-relatives, and that the former are 
quite unsystematically distributed over the various degrees of relationship among 
the different clans. Much of the old, complex relationship becomes obsolete; 
where the terms do not entirely disappear, they will be given new meanings 
arising out of the new need to distinguish blood- from affinial relatives, and rela- 
tives from non-relatives. The old classification becomes more and more meaning- 
less, and unless there is some strong conservative influence at work which pre- 
serves for it a semblance of meaning (such as the “mayu”—“dama” custom of the 
Kachins or the phratries of the Aos), it will partly be adapted to a different 
principle of classification and partly replaced by descriptive terms. In general 
terms the process has been outlined by Morgan.”° The exceptional interest which 
attaches to the Naga and related systems lies in the fact that, thanks to the 
labors of the authorities quoted, we are in the possession of extensive and reli- 
able material which makes a detailed study of this process possible. 

For the Lhota we may note first that the relationship terms refer to the clan 
rather than to the phratry, that is to a narrower circle than the Ao terms, which 
at least formally include such distant collaterals. Secondly, the combined effect 
of gentile exogamy and the loss of some of the phratries may be seen in the use 
of some of the obsolete terms to denote affinal relatives of one’s own clan, as 
with Eng (W, in distinction from FW [Oyo] and SW [Omi]) and Onung and 
Orrham. The indiscriminate use of the latter terms calls for further comment. 
It is paralleled by the application of a few other terms in such a way as to ignore 
the distinction between asymmetrical cross-cousins, as we have already seen. This 
may be a survival from a still more ancient form of organization into two 
moieties, as in the case of the Kachin Hkau. As it is more common among the 
Southern Lhotas, who have also gone farthest in abandoning the exogamy of 
the larger groupings, it now reflects in practice that superficial resemblance to 

25 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society. 
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the moiety organization created by gentile exogamy which has been pointed out 
in the previous paragraph. 

RENGMA, SEMA, AND ANGAMI TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 

This resemblance to the primitive moiety organization is particularly pro- 
nounced in the relationship terms of the Rengma, Sema, and Angami Nagas. 
Thus, broadly speaking, in all these tribes one and the same term usually denotes 
respectively (a) MB, FSiH, WF, HF; (b) MBW, FSi, WM, HM; (c) WB, 
HB, MB, MBS; (d) WSi; BW. But there are also numerous exceptions. Thus 
the Southern group of the Western Rengma have a special term for FSiH; the 
Northern group of the Western Rengma and the Eastern Rengma have a special 
term for HF; the Sema exclude the MBW from b, and the FSiH from a whom 
they class with SiH and BW;; and the Angami, too, distinguish the FSiH from the 
MB, if only by adding his personal name to the relationship term. In a moiety 
system the FSiS and FSiD should also be included in ¢ and d; but they are 
invariably singled out by a special term which is also applied to the sister’s chil- 
dren and the grandchildren, that is to say in obvious analogy to the Lhota usage. 
It appears likely that the application of the term to the grandchildren was origin- 
ally restricted to the daughter’s children. The Sema have, indeed, two terms for 
grandchildren: one (Anu) which is identical with that for the speaker’s children 
and linguistically a variant of that for his FSi (Ani), i.e. a term properly be- 
longing to members of his own clan, and another, collective term (Atilimi) 
which contains the same root as that for FSi and Si children (Atikeshiu) .** All 
this suggests that these tribes, too, have gone through a period of a complex 
divisional organization with asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage before reaching 
the gentile organization and thus acquired distinctions of relationship which have 
since become inappropriate or superfluous. 

The Rengma dialects are quite rich in such “extra” terms, which, moreover, 
both linguistically and in some of their applications, are analogous to certain 
Lhota and Ao terms. Thus we have Ekhu (HF), Ekhuza (HB), Ekhu also 
being used by the Eastern Rengma as a general term for elderly men of clans 
other than the speaker’s or his mother’s clan. This is clearly related to the 
Lhota Orrho for division C (Table 6); the Rengma usage of the term lends 
support to the hypothetical filling of the gap in the elder generation. The Ao 
term Okhu or Akhu is also linguistically related, but used differently, that is, 


26 The word ati means “seed”; atilimi, “seed community”; atikeshiu, “a person who has 
become, or has been made seed or descendant.” Te may be chet these to a hint of sesnguitien of 
relationship through the female line contained here. 
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for the MB’s phratry. Rengma Etsii for affinal relatives in the speaker’s genera. 
tion clearly recalls the “grandmother” phratry: Orsii (Ao) and Otsii, Otyo or 
Otso (Lhota), and again helps to fill a gap in the Lhota table (F in speaker’s 
generation) , while it is in accordance with Ao usage where Otsii is a possible wfe, 
Lhota Onung (Ao: Anok) is paralleled by Rengma Enyong for HSi (see also 
above, p. 173). 

We have already mentioned that according to the traditions the Lhota ead 
Rengma once formed one tribe (their association appears to have lasted longer 
than that with other Naga tribes), and that the Rengma clans are still grouped 
in six phratries. These are still exogamous but otherwise seem to have a merely 
formal existence and to exercise little influence, barely deserving the name of 
phratries. It seems, therefore, hardly necessary to search for an origin of the 
Rengma relationship system independent of that of the Lhota. But the applica. 
tion of the “extra” terms—that is terms extraneous to either the dual or triple 
organization—is much less definite than in the Lhota case, and but for the 
numerous affinities between the two systems it would be a difficult task to recon- 
struct the complete system in any of the Rengma dialects. These affinities, how- 
ever, indicate that both Rengma and Lhota draw their terms for affinal rela- 
tives from a common fund sufficiently rich in terms for a six-divisional organi- 
zation. 

The Rengma, like the Lhota, use their relationship terms in a strongly classi- 
ficatory sense, and that this is not a mere matter of form has been stressed by 
J. P. Mills.2* Indeed, in a sense this may be said to be in accord with practice; 
for a husband’s rights are not entirely exclusive, and his classificatory brothers 
may exercise them as well as himself. This is hardly regarded as adultery, and 
while a fine might be demanded, it would certainly not be paid, though in case 
of adultery with a non-clansman the fine may be quite heavy. A Lhota husband 
may even arrange for a classificatory brother to take over his marital rights in his 
absence. This can hardly be regarded as other than a form of polyandry. 
Polygyny is, as elsewhere in the hills, mainly restricted by wealth, or rather the 
lack of it, but the wives need not be sisters even in the classificatory sense. (There 
is nowhere a notion that marriage must last for life, though in many cases the 
bride price militates against frequent divorce.) Accordingly, a man’s brother's 
children are included in the same category as his own, but not, among the 
Rengma, his wife’s sister’s children. The Lhota, however, who pays a fine if he 
does not take for a second wife a classificatory sister of his first (if his first wife 





27 The Rengma Nagas, pp. 137-138. 
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is a MBD), includes them in the same broad category. A parallel difference 
between the terminologies of the two tribes is to be observed in the case of a 
mother’s sister’s children. The Lhota addresses them as though they were of his 
own clan, irrespective of the clan into which their mother has married; but the 
Eastern Rengma call them according to the clan of their father. The Eastern 
Rengma also do not include a man’s brother’s children with his own, but with 
his sisters-—a drastic break with the old classification. Thus we may say that 
gentile exogamy, and the strongly patriarchial character of the household and 
family—which have everywhere in the hills pressed into the background such 
archaic practices as those discussed above—have affected and transformed the 
relationship terminology of the Rengma more deeply than that of the Lhota or 
Ao, or the Kachin. In this sense the Rengma terminology shows features transi- 
tional to the systems of the Sema and Angami. 

The Sema terminology, as we have already seen, shows signs of asymmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage having made a strong impress on it; and it is noteworthy 
that Sema superstition regards marriage with a FSiD as unfertile, whereas mar- 
riage with a MBD, or, conversely, a FSiS, is thought of with favor. There are, 
however, no terms suggesting anything more complex than a triple organization. 
The Sema have a legend of the foundation of their six original clans by the six 
sons of Nikhoga; but there are no indications of phratries, and many of the clans 
have split up and ceased to be exogamous, 
the exogamous rule having been replaced by a working system under which marriages 


between persons of the same clan are not forbidden, provided that the parties to the 
marriage have no common ancestor in the direct paternal line for five generations.* 


Now this is precisely the characteristic result of an organization into six divisions, 
arranged as in Table 6.*° (Sometimes four generations are said to be the limit, 
which would correspond to the variant of the foundation legend which attributes 
only five sons to the tribal ancestor.) Thus it seems that the ideas underlying 
that type of organization are not entirely foreign even to the Sema. 

On the other hand, the Sema has gone much farther in the modification of 
the relationship terminology in accordance with the strongly patriarchial nature 
of his social institutions, which, as Professor Hutton says, cannot be too emphati- 
cally stated. Thus the Sema includes in the term Amu his brothers and his 
father’s brothers’ sons, but not his mother’s sisters’ sons; equally, his mother’s 





28 Hutton, The Sema Nagas, p. 130. 
29 Ruhemann, op. cit., p. 571. 
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sisters’ daughters are excluded from his sisters. What is more, no new term is 
coined, nor an obsolete one adapted, for these and quite a long list of other near 
relations through females, including, of course, the wife’s sisters’ children. They 
are, in fact, hardly looked upon as relatives at all, at least not within the meaning 
of the old classification which is clearly breaking down. Its conception of what 
constitutes relationship is inadequate to cover the relations set up by the 
patriarchial household and family, complete with dependents, which have attained 
to a social status of their own independent of the clan. 

The above remarks apply even more strongly to the Angami, for the latter 
even distinguish between own brothers and sisters and father’s brothers’ children, 
And the Angami has also taken the next step in the reconstruction of the rela- 
tionship terminology: the introduction of descriptive terms to indicate to a third 
party the exact relationship of persons who now find themselves outside the tra- 
ditional categories, while addressing them simply by name. It may be noteworthy 
in this connection that among the Angami even polygyny is virtually non-existent. 
This can in this case neither be explained by the bride price, which is generally 
low, nor by excess:ve poverty, for the Angami with their developed terrace cul- 
tivation are perhaps better off than most other Hill Tribes. And although divorce 
is quite as easy and common as elsewhere in the hills, one may perhaps say that 
monogamy is more distinctly in the ascendance among the Angami, of which the 
appearance of prostitution is but another proof. 

An interesting feature of the Angami terminology is that a woman addresses 
her husband’s parents as "Mi and ’Nye, as though they were her own MB and 
FSi; while these at the same time address her parents vaguely as “a connection” 
(reshema) , which seems to reveal that the similarity to the moiety system is more 
apparent than real. In fact sufficient classificatory terms are preserved by the 
Angami to suggest the previous existence of at least four phratries. Only three 
are at all recalled by the traditions. Table 7 may nevertheless be of interest for 
comparative purposes, and I am giving it here with the reservation that, of course, 
the terms are not now used consistently in accordance with the significance as- 
signed to them in the table. For the term "Thi I have taken MBW as its primary 
significance; it rather recalls the Ao and Lhota terms (Otsii or Otyo) for the 
lost “grandmother” phratry, and has perhaps an analogous significance originally. 
But the Angami terms for grandparents are composite and perhaps descriptive, 
and ’Thi has been adapted for close affinal relatives of various degrees, if we may 
apply the analogy with the Lhota and Rengma usage of obsolete terms. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP TERMS OF THE CHANG NAGA 

The terms of relationship of the Chang Naga have been recorded by Pro. 
fessor Hutton *° and some additional information on the Chang is contained in 
the appendix to his monograph on the Angami Naga. Like the other Naga tribes, 
the Chang are organized in patrilineal clans. The number of these is, however, 
small and their arrangement recalls that of the Changki group of the Ao: they 
possess five clans, only one of which is further subdivided (cf. p. 00). 

It is all the more interesting to find that the Chang terminology reflects an 
organization lacking the complexity of three or more descent lines which is so 
clearly expressed in other Naga systems. On the contrary, the structure according 
to which relatives, both by blood and by marriage, are classified is clearly identical 
with that of the Tamil system as set out in Table 1. That is to say, it has no 
more than two male and two female descent lines with the cross-cousin marriage 
implied in such a structure clearly expressed in the use of the same term for 
relatives identified by it (e.g. Ako, MB, FSiH, WF, HM; or ’Li, SiS, SiD, 
WBS, WBD, SW, DH). Again, like Tamil and unlike the other Naga tribes 
whose systems we have studied above, there are no vertical male (or for that 
matter female) descent lines. Differentiation between the generations is of the 
same complexity as among the Kariera of Australia, so that at least eight divisions 
arranged in the Namgiomeri pattern, two for each generation, are required to 
accommodate all the classes of relatives provided for by the terminology,™ as 
shown in Table 8. 

These Chang terms cover all the basic degrees of relationship of a Chang 
Naga. Besides these there are also a few descriptive terms in use to distinguish 
own relatives from classificatory ones, e.g. “Sho, son, but ’Shomaupo, brother's 
son, and the following interesting group of terms: 

Hauko, WB, SiH, SWF; 

Haunyu, WSi, SWM (if of a different clan) ; 
Haunyi, SWM (if of the same clan as speaker) ; 
Pepo, WSiH; 

Penyu, BW (WSi). 


These five terms, all confined to the speaker’s generation, are the only indica- 
tion of the influence of gentile exogamy on the relationship terminology: under 
such gentile exogamy the persons designated by these terms need no longer be 





30 J. H. Hutton, Man in India, vol. 2, p. 104, 1922; Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series), vol. 25, no. 1, 1929. 

31 Th. Webb, Tribal Organisation in East Arnhem Land (Oceania, vol. 3, pp. 406-411, 
1932-33). 
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close blood relations. The first three betray their direct origin from the system 
represented in Table 8, according to the very plausible explanation offered to 
Professor Hutton by a Chang, that they are “a combination of Hau: ‘his’ or 
‘her’ and Ako, Anyu, Anyi, the Hau referring to the speaker’s child to whom 
the person designated will be Ako, Anyu or Anyi as the case may be.” 

The Chang system of relationships is thus remarkable for two reasons. First, 
it has been but little modified by the prevailing custom of gentile exogamy and 
thus affords an interesting example of the resilience of these terminologies to 
changes in social structure. Very likely the change to the gentile organization 
was among the Changs of more recent date than among other Nagas; Professor 
Hutton writes: “As a tribe the Changs are parvenus. About 11 generations ago, 
according to their own reckoning, the present village of Tuensang, the fountain 
head of the tribe, was founded” by elements from the Yimtsungr and Konyak 
tribes.** This gives us a rough idea of how deep rooted a social organization 
must have become in a people before it appreciably affects their relationship 
terminology. 

Secondly, the social structure underlying the kinship terms reveals a type 
which has frequently been regarded as peculiarly, if not exclusively, Australian. 
I am referring in particular to the fact that only a fraction of the available divi- 
sions appears in each generation, thus setting up a periodicity in both male and 
female descent lines, or combinations of the divisions into “moieties,” “semi- 
moities,” etc., in either sex. In our particular case the system is compatible with 
both male and female moieties. 

In view of the first feature we are not in position to judge from the relation- 
ship terminology by what stages this primitive system was transformed prior to 
the emergence of the clans, or whether it remained at bottom the same until the 
clans effected a thorough revolution of the entire social structure. There are, 
however, just a few other known facts, which, though too vague to give us a 
picture of what actually happened, contain a hint of what may possibly have 
happened sufficiently interesting to warrant consideration. 

Though the relationship terminology clearly envisages cross-cousin marriage, 
a Chang is in actual fact not allowed to marry an immediate relative on his 
mother’s side. But such a prohibition is no more intelligible from the rule of 
gentile exogamy, under which it is indeed in the process of breaking down. Hence 
it may be indicative of the trend of development of the original system in the 
direction of greater complexity in each generation, i.e. a larger number of descent 
lines. Unfortunately we do not know to what degrees of relationship the prohibi- 


32 Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series), vol. 25, no. 1, 1929. 
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tion extends; but we may consider the matter in connection with another detail 
related by Professor Hutton:** the parent village, Tuensang, “is composed of 
four clans grouped two by two who indulge in the most bitter faction fights.” 
The same village, incidentally, is “desperately democratic,” while elsewhere the 
Changs are living under chiefs. Now a system of eight divisions which precludes 
the marriage of close relatives, as for example of a man with his MBD, with the 
consequent doubling of the number of descent lines, is the well known Arunta 

In this system father and son belong to different divisions, which to- 
gether, however, form a “couple” or “semi-moiety,” specifically related to each 
of the other three descent lines. One of these contains the second cousins (in the 
classificatory sense) of both father and son and completes their own moiety. 
The other two form the opposite moiety which contains both first and third 
dassificatory cousins of the original “couple,” the latter marriageable and the 
former not under Arunta rule, though both would have been equally eligible for 
marriage under any system with only two descent lines. In other words, an 
Arunta type system naturally yields just the two features noted above: prohibi- 
tion of marriage with close relatives, in particular the MB’s and FSi’s children, 
down to the second cousin, and four patrilineal “couples,” which could easily 
become the basis for clans, grouped in two’s, or moieties, hostilities between 
whom are almost universally traditional. If more detailed information were avail- 
able it might go to show whether this was in fact the trend of development among 
the Chang Naga, and whether the ancient system of classifying relatives has 
survived one or more radical reconstructions of the social structure. 


THE RELATIONSHIP SYSTEM OF THADOU, OLD KUKI, 
AND LUSHAI TRIBES 


Throughout the Naga Hills, as far as we know, gentile exogamy has for so 
long been the rule that the existence prior to the clans of divisions with the 
restriction of marriage into only one of them must be inferred from indirect 
evidence. However compelling this evidence may be, such direct evidence as that 
available for the Kachins to the northeast is no doubt stronger. It is therefore of 
the greatest interest that to the southwest of the area in which the bulk of the 
Naga tribes live, in the hills of Manipur, such marriage restrictions have been 
recorded, in conjunction with a classificatory system of relationships of the same 
general type as those of the Kachin and the Naga. 

The evidence comes from the Old Kuki tribes who live in villages, isolated 
or in small clusters, scattered throughout the territory of Manipuri. They are 


33 Ibid. 
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mostly small tribes (some comprising less than a score of households all told), 
economically weak, and subjects of the Meithei State. Though much influenced 
by Meithei culture, in matters of social organization they have fairly preserved 
the traditions and customs of their forbears. Of two of these tribes, the Chiru 
and Chawte, Colonel Shakespear writes: “Not only is a young man’s choice 
limited to some family in the clan other than his own, but the actual families 
from which he may choose his bride are strictly fixed.” ** 

He noted five such “families” in each tribe; of these only one is free to choose 
wives for its young men from three other “families” of its own tribe, all the others 
are restricted to one or at most two. Even stricter are the Tarau,*° whose four 
“families” marry in a closed ring, like the chiefly clans of the Kachins (see above 
p. 160). 

Colonel Shakespear’s descriptions are but brief, but our knowledge of the 
Old Kuki tribes has in recent years been greatly extended by the work of the staf 
and students of the Department of Anthropology of the University of Calcutta. 
Thus J. K. Bose,®* by recording the actual marriages of all persons in a par- 
ticularly conservative Chiru village, has been able to show that the early conven- 
tion was for the five “families” to marry in a ring. Such marriage rings have 
also been established for the Purums by T. C. Das.** In both tribes, however, 
the original “families” have in the course of time split into clans which appear 
in very varying strength in the different villages. As a result the rings are far 
from uniformly extending over the whole tribe and the state of affairs approaches 
that created by the “mayu”—“dama” custom of the Kachin. On the other hand, 
while (formally at least) the “families” have not yet entirely outgrown the 
marriage restrictions proper to the division, they have in fact attained the status 
of phratries as found in the Ao Naga tribe, with a tendency to drop their ex- 
ogamous character in favor of the clan. Thus the Old Kuki “family” exhibits, 
as it were, the entire spectrum of the phases of development through which it 
has passed, and there is no doubt as to the trend of the development. 

The unit from which this development originated, as described by T. C. Das 
for the Purums, 


was not only an exogamous unit but it was something more. Purum boys and girls 
could marry only in one or more selected sibs. . . . Besides this there was another 
custom by which the boys and girls of any one of these sibs might not marry into 


34 Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 154. Colonel Shakespear uses the word “clan” 
for “tribe,” while his “family” generally corresponds to “clan.” 

35 Idem, p. 173. 

36 J. K. Bose, Marriage Classes among the Chirus of Assam (Man, 1937, no. 189). 

37 T. C. Das, Kinship and Social Organisation of the Purum Kukis of Manipur (Journal, 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 1935; idem [11], 1945). 
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the same sib; that is, they had to find spouses from two different sibs, the boys from 
one and the girls from another. Thus brothers and sisters could not marry into the 
same sib.8* [And further:] The social function of regulating marriage is the most 
important function of the sibs. 


The very extensive and detailed investigations which T. C. Das has carried out 
among the Purum further show that this type of organization was correlated 
with the custom for a man to marry into his mother’s brother’s “sib,” preferably 
the actual MBD, and with the prohibition to marry the FSiD on the one hand, 
and the classificatory system of relationships of the Purum on the other. They 
reveal very clearly that these various features of the social organization of the 
Purum represent different facets of one and the same thing: the organization of 
the tribe into a limited number of divisions whose arrangement for the purposes 
of regulating marriage determines the relation of every member of the tribe to 
every other, an organization of the same type as found, in a more flourishing 
state, among the natives of Australia. 

From the more fragmentary knowledge that we possess of other Old Kuki 
tribes*® one may infer with some assurance that this type of organization was 
common to all of them, or part of their common heritage. 

We may single out the Aimol Kuki for special mention. Shakespear recorded 
five “families” among them, and J. K. Bose reports that their custom was to marry 
the MBD but not the FSiD, and has recorded their relationship terminology 
which broadly corresponds with a ring arrangement. However, his account of 
the tribal divisions is very different: he found there two moieties, each divided 
into two clans, which are in turn divided into two sub-clans each, making a total 
of eight sub-clans. This strictly geometrical progression in the successive sub- 
divisions strongly calls to mind the Arunta pattern and links up with what we 
have said above about the Chang Naga. Certain anomalies in the relationship 
terminology may be connected with this. 

A comparison of those Old Kuki relationship terminologies of which we 
possess extensive records (Purum, Vaiphei, Chawte, Aimol) shows a number of 
close affinities between them. And the affinities are not confined to the Old 
Kuki groups. Relationship terms have been recorded for the Thados, a New 
Kuki tribe,*® and the Lakher,*? and a number of Lushai terms may be culled 


38 Idem (1945), p. 123. 

39 Apart from the works already quoted see R. C. Roy, Notes on the Chawte Kuki Clan 
(Man in India, vol. 16, 1936) and J. K. Bose, Social Organisation of the Aimol Kukis (Journal, 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, vol. 25, 1934). 

40 J. H. Hutton, Thado Kuki Terms of Relationship (Man in India, vol. 2, 1922); W. 
Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kukis (Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 24, 1928) . 

41 Parry, The Lakhers. 
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from Shakespear’s vocabularies (unfortunately, however, without explicit indica- 
tion of the exact degrees of relationship covered by them) which it is interesting 
to compare with the Old Kuki systems. Unlike the Old Kuki, these tribes, until 
their subjection to British rule, had preserved a high degree of political inde- 
pendence, each again under very different circumstances. Their political organ- 
ization also varied widely. In their social organization they differ from the Old 
Kuki in that they do not possess divisions regulating marriage, and that their 
clans and sub-clans are extremely numerous. Shakespear “* once made an attempt 
to compile a complete list of them; an old Lushai’s comments were: “Can you 
count the grains in that basket of rice?” Moreover, they have practically lost 
their exogamous character. Their origin legends, however, show the familiar 
features of the gentile structure with patrilineal descent. 

Nevertheless, except among the Lushais, certain marriage restrictions are still 
observed. Thus Parry says of the Lakher that 
the children of a brother and sister may and do marry if the sister’s child is a son 


and the brother’s child a daughter, but a man should not actually marry his father’s 
sister’s daughter, though it is not actually “ana” for him to do so.** 


At the same time, however, even children of the same mother are not debarred 
from marriage, so long as they are of different fathers. The Thado marriage 


rules Shakespear found 

not very clearly defined, but young men of the families which sacrifice a sow to their 
Sakhua will not generally take girls from the families which sacrifice a mithan. 
= to say, the sow sacrificers have no objection to providing brides for mithan- 
slayers. . . .** 


The suggestion conveyed by this remark (though Shakespear believes it to be 
explicable by the difference in the value of sows and mithans) is perhaps of some 
sort of ring arrangement between groups of “families” distinguished by their 
specific cult practices. This impression is strengthened by the fact noted by J. H. 
Hutton that 

the proper marriage for a man is with his mother’s brother’s daughter, while that pre- 
ferred for a girl is with her father’s sister’s son. . . . Marriage of a girl to her 
mother’s brother’s son is prohibited and marriage into the mother’s clan is eschewed 
for women for at least two generations as a rule. The important terms of relationship 
therefore indicate definite classification for purposes of marriage.*® 


42 The Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 42. 

43 The Lakhers, p. 293. 

44 The Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 198. 

45 Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kukis, p. 140. 
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Taste 9 
Thado, Old Kuki, Lushai, and Lakher terms 
Tribe fi m, fa ms fs ms 
A eA B= B Cm Cc 
Thado Hebi Hepu Hepu Hebi 
Purum Kapi Kapu Kapi Kapu Kapi Kapu 
Vaiphei Pi Pu Pu Pi > 24 
Chawte Pi Pu Pu Pi 
Aimol Kapi Kapu Kapu Kapi 
Lushai Pi Pu Pu Pi 
= B A = Cc B = A Cc =) 
Thado Heni Hepu Hepi Hepa Henu! He-gang 
Purum Kani Kapu Kapi Kapa Kanu Ka-arrang 
Vaiphei Ni Pu Pi Pa Nu Gang |{ , 
Chawtee Ani Apu Api Pa Nu Apu? t 
Aimol Ani Kapu Kapi Apa Anu Karang 
Lushai Ni® Put Pa Nu 
Lakher Nanang Papu Papi Ipa Ina Iparapa J 
—> C = A z A= B aw B= Cc —) 
Thado Hepi5/He-u® Hepu He-u He-u He-u He-u 
Purum Kapi®/Ka-u® Kapu Ku-u Ka-ata Ka-u Ku-upa 
Vaiphei  Tu-nu? Pu Unu Upa Nau-pa Tu-pa 
Chawte  Aiya® Kapu Ayu Aya Aiya Aya c 
Aimol Aou® Katupa Aou Aou Aou Aou/Kapu 
Lushai Kanucha U U 
Lakher Papi5/Au® Papu Au Au Au Au 
0 
Thado Hepi®/Name® Hepu Henunga "Nao "Nao Name } 
Purum Kapi®/Ku-u® Kapu Kanaunu Kanaupa| Kanaunu CKanaupa 
Vaiphei Tu-nu7 Pu Nan-nu Naupa Nan-nu Tu-pa 
Chawte Aiva® Kapu Ayu Kanaopa | Kanaonu Ava >} ¥ 
Aimol Aou’ Aou Kanai Aou Aou 
Lushai Nau Nau 
Lakher Papi /Idi® Papu Idi Idi Idi Idi 
A = A B= B Cee ci} 
Thado Henunga Hepu Cha-nu/Paonu Cha/Nao Name Name 
Purum Kapu Kashnauna CKashnaupa CKatunu Katupa 
Vaiphei Nau Nau Cha-nu Cha-pa Tu-nu Tu-pa ¢ 
Chawte Katu Katu Cha-nau-nu Cha-nau-pa Katu Katu 4 
Amol Kanai Kenei Kanal Kenel  Kenei Kempe 
Lushai Fa-nu Fa-pa 
Lakher Isaw Isaw Itunong Icupa | 
Thado ’*Tunu ’Tunu ’Tupa *Tupa 
Purum Katunu Katupa Katunu Katupa Katunu Katupa 
Vaiphei Tupa Tupa Tupa Tupa } 2] 
Chawte Tu Tu Tu Tu 
Aimol Atunu Atunu Katupa Katupa 
Lushai Tu Tu Tu Tu 
1 Henunga: MySi. 2 Aranga: HyB. 3 Aunt. 4 Uncle. 
5 Pi: WBW. 6 U: FSiD. 7 Tu: FSiD. 
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It appears, then, that both the Lakher and Thado have preserved at least 
some traces of the old divisional organization, more distinctly expressed in the 
social organization of the Old Kuki. 

We may now turn to the relationship terminologies of this group of tribes, 
For the purpose of their analysis and comparison I have entered them all in 
one and the same table (Table 9) on the basis of a three-divisional structure, 
The very fact that this is possible is in itself significant. Even more revealing is 
the close linguistic affinity (bearing in mind established phonetic correlations, 
one may even say identity) of the majority of the terms. It is hard to escape 
the conclusion that these terminologies reflect a social organization common to 
all the tribes in question and dating back to a time prior to the emergence of the 
clans, with which they themselves traditionally link their several tribal existence. 
The affinities are, of course, closest for the Lushai and Kuki, Old and New; and 
this, incidentally, throws some light on the probable use and meaning of the 
Lushai terms about which our sources give us only very scanty information. But 
even the Lakher terms fit remarkably well into the general picture. 

The most notable departure from this general structure is the extension in 
all cases, except the Vaiphei, of the term for Si to the FSiD and MBD, and of 
the term for B to the FSiS (though not to the MBS; only the Lakher might do 
so on rare occasions). Bearing in mind that these persons are potential sisters- 
and brothers-in-law, and recalling the analogous use of the term “sister” for a 
sister-in-law in Homeric Greek and Shakespearean English, we may see in this 
extension the growing influence of the patriarchial family and the diminished 
role of the purely gentile system of tribal organization. 

The Vaiphei terms then give us the clue to the underlying form of the system 
which, disregarding prefixes and suffixes and slight linguistic variations, may 
be set out as in Table 10. 

The second anomaly to be noted emerges very clearly from this table: the 
multiplicity of terms for division C. Of these terms Pi is restricted (the “grand- 
mothers” excepted) to MBW, WB, and WBW, and Gang and Tu to FSiH 
and his descendants. The fact that these two sets of relatives are thus clearly 
differentiated indicates that the three-divisional structure of the system is a con- 
tracted form of a more developed system containing at least a fourth division 
(D, Pi), if not a fifth (separating Gang and Tu). The existence of the devel- 
oped system would be in full accord with the four to five divisions still retained 
by several of the Old Kuki tribes. 

It will be noted that instead of Cha, Nau could with equal justice have been 
entered for “child.” There is also an alternative term for Si (or ySi): Sarr-nu 
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(Purum, Chiru, Kom and Hallam), or Char-nu (Aimol, Kolhen, Lamgang), 
with Far-nu as the Lushei equivalent. The use of the same term for Si and child 
seems to reflect the junior status of the former in the patriarchial household, 
which is quite as firmly established among the Kuki as among the Kachin or 
Naga. 

Lastly, the influence of gentile organization can be traced in the existence of 
special terms for affinal relatives in which the Old Kuki languages are particularly 
rich. 


Thus the same stages of development find their reflection in the relationship 
terminology of this group of tribes as in those previously discussed. 


CONCLUSION 

Summing up the evidence of the preceding pages we may say that the classi- 
ficatory systems of relationship terms of the Hill Tribes of Assam and Burma 
show a close correspondence with an organization of society not into clans, as at 
present or in the recent past, but into divisions (or “marriage classes”) not only 
of the same general character as that first discovered in Australia but of the same 
high degree of complexity. The gentile organization and even more so the patri- 
archial family institutions of these tribes have modified the systems of relationship 
terminology to a greater or lesser extent in all cases; but in no case has this 
modification been so complete as to make it possible to explain the system entirely 
on that account. The “marriage classes” themselves, and the custom of marrying 
relatives of a certain type, which they, unlike the clans, prescribe, have not en- 
tirely disappeared, though clearly dying out and superseded by the clans. The 
inference from the known facts then is that a divisional organization must have 
universally preceded the gentile organization among the ancestors of these tribes. 

The tribal traditions clearly describe the patrilineal clans as a historical insti- 
tution which did not exist from all time. Some of the more famous clan founders 
seem to be historical personalities and can be approximately dated. Estimates 
that have been made vary from 2-300 years for the Kachin (Hanson) to 6-700 
years for Thado, the eponymous ancestor of his tribe. Beyond that there are 
highly legendary genealogies that carry us back to the “first men who came out 
of a hole in the earth,” a tradition common to all the tribes here considered. Nor 
is this the ultima ratio of tribal history, and many traditions tell of a time before 
that, when the clans were not prominent, if they existed at all. It is to this dim 
past, shrouded in the blended mystery of mythology and genealogical lore, that 
we must refer the flourishing of the divisional organization and the origin of the 
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dassificatory system of relationships, though in some instances even the organiza- 
tion may have persisted but little impaired into relatively recent times. 

It should be emphasized that even where “marriage classes” are still formally 
recognized, the organization itself is undoubtedly a relic of a distant past (along 
with a whole range of traditional customs from headhunting to such more in- 
nocuous practices as the veneration of luckstones), and did not spring from the 
material and social realities of village life even as it was before seriously affected 
by the British conquest. On such grounds to describe these peoples as savages, 
to deny them the capacity and the opportunities for civilized life would not only 
be doing them a grave injustice, but lead to a serious mishandling of their prob- 
lems. They are in fact peasant cultivators, organized in households and villages, 
dependent to an ever increasing extent not only on the neighboring civilizations, 
but on world economic and political developments. 

Consequently, it is only possible to reconstruct the original institution in any 
completeness by bringing together its various fragments as they have survived 
among the different peoples according to their separate historical paths, and 
conversely, such a study can be of service to the historian. 

The area over which prevailed at one time or another the primitive organiza- 
tion into divisions linked by bonds of kinship, is now seen to extend far beyond 
what was thought to be its original home, the Australian continent, beyond even 
the Melanesian islands, where Rivers has traced some aspects of it, and to cut 
deeply into the heart of the Asiatic continent.** This raises the presumption that 
it may have played a much larger part in human history than has been sus- 
pected.*” In particular, the fact that the divisional organizations found in Burma 
and Assam are quite as complex as the most developed Australian systems in- 
dicates that the latter are not a mere freak development produced by very special 
circumstances. 

Despite its formal complexity, this type of organization is a sign not of high, 
but of low social development. For it is completely self-sufficient, requires no 
special organs for its enforcement, no explicit statement of its principles for its 
functioning. It may well be that we are here on the trail of one of the earliest 
forms of social organization which helped mankind to emancipate itself from 
the world of nature, consciously adopting the proud name of “men.” Certainly 
one of the most impressive features of the organization is its ability to weld to- 





46 Professor Hutton notes that survivals of this system are very strong in central India, 
e.g. Baigas. It has recently been suggested for the Gonds: see M. P. Buradkar, Gond Exo- 
gamy (Journal, Indian Anthropological Institute, n. s., vol. 1, pp. 48-58, 1945). 

47 Morgan has hypothetically suggested such a possibility (Ancient Society, p. 389). 
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gether large numbers of men and women, children and old people, into a single 
body of relatives capable of ensuring the means of livelihood for the community, 
its defence against its natural enemies, and its propagation from generation to 
generation. This it achieves in the most remarkably simple and unsophisticated 
manner. Every child is born into one of the divisions, and from this follow all 
his obligations to all other members of the community, including the obligation 
to marry and reproduce his kind, through the operation of the kinship ties which 
set each division into a well-defined degree of relationship to every other, ties as 
much of nature’s as of man’s making, and hence commanding almost implicit 
obedience. In such a manner man could have set out on the road to social devel- 
opment from exceedingly primitive beginnings. 

Whatever the final verdict on this matter may be, the organization of society 
into divisions bound together by kinship would appear to be of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant further study of its character, antiquity, and historical devel- 
opment. To attempt this here would lead us far beyond the limits of this article; 
but it may be useful to indicate some lines for future research. 

When considering the possible antiquity of the organization one finds very 
soon that here the archaeologist will have to be consulted, so great are the depths 
of time to which we are apparently led back. Thado tradition, e. g., relates that 
Chongthu, after leaving his subterranean abode, 
found two persons, Lenthang and Lunkim, who had survived the Thimzin [the great 
darkness} by making a fire of the skulls and bones of all the game they had killed, 


as they were great hunters. These two were captured by Chongthu and used as 
guides during his wanders on the earth.*® 


Now Professor V. Gordon Childe *® has reported a remarkable discovery made 
by Soviet archaeologists in the south of Russia at Kostienki. There Efimenko 
found big houses, half sunk into the earth, and great heaps of bones piled up 
beside them; “the hearths (as many as ten in one house) were filled with bone 
ash; wood charcoal was practically absent. Efimenko suggests that the heaps 
of mammoth bones are substitutes for woodpiles.” These remains belong to an 
Upper Palaeolithic hunting people. This suggests that there may be some core 
of reality in what would otherwise be regarded as mere legendary fiction, and 
may serve, if not as a dateline, as a guide to the type of primitive circumstances 
to which we have to cast back our minds. 

It further suggests an enquiry into the character of descent in the original 
organization. The authorities on whose work this paper is based have pointed 


48 Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kukis, pp. 25-26. 
49 V.G. Childe, Man, 1942, nos. 59-60. 
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to a number of features which may indicate that descent was once in the female 
line. It may also be significant that traditions of the immediate past of the clans 
studiously avoid reference to the female branches, and that it is most difficult 
to obtain pedigrees on the maternal side, whereas in those traditions that go back 
to or beyond the time when the clans had just emerged from the “hole in the 
earth,” women suddenly spring into prominence. ‘The Kachin, for example, who 
do not bother to recall a wife or daughter of Wahkyet Wa or any of his descend- 
ants, meticulously record the names and doings of his mythological female 
ancestors to the eighth generation, in fact to the beginning of all things as the 
Kachin conceives it. In the Thado underworld too, from which Chongthu escaped, 
a very influential role is accorded to Nemneh, his elder brother’s wife: she laid 
a curse on him and all his kind, and to this day, in case of serious illnesses, the 
Thado make sacrifices in the name of Nemneh in the hope of appeasing her 
wrath. The entire complex of legends connected with this emergence from the 
earth seems to suggest an allegorical description of the transition from mother- 
to father-right, and it may be significant that the legend is not reported from 
the traditions of the matrilineal Khasi of Assam; nor is it shared by the Karen 
of Burma, among whom patriarchial traditions are so weakly developed that 
traces of them can only be discovered with great difficulty. Additional light could 
perhaps be shed on this by a study of Indian traditions. An interesting variant 
of the legend of the escape from the earth is told, for example, by the Pardhan;*° 
according to them both Hindus and Gonds came from a woman and her two 
daughters through a magic conception, but only the Gonds, who still live at the 
level of a patrilineal tribe, were put into the trench dug by the god Mahadeo 
for this purpose, whence later they emerged to people the earth. 

The relationship terminology, on the other hand, appears to indicate that 
even the divisional organization was so arranged as to favor patriliny. But it 
does by no means follow that the organization must originally have been patri- 
lineal. On the contrary, this appearance may have been created as part of the 
process of adaptation in the early stages of gentile development. That this is 
likely to be so is indicated by a number of terms which clearly do not fit in with 
patrilineal descent. The latter requires, for example, strict differentiation between 
the mother and the sister. Now the chief roots for the terms denoting mother 
are Aza, Aya, or Aii; Ucha; Apfu; Nu. But the following terms are in use for 
various persons ranking with a classificatory brother or sister: Oya (Ao), Oyilo, 
Oyeni (Lhota), Ozi (Lhota), Ezii (Rengma) ; Echinowa, Ache, Echipa (Reng- 
ma), Achepfii (Rengma), Charnu (Kuki); Upfii (Angami); Nau (Kachin, 

50 Shamrao Hivale, The Pardhans (Oxford, 1946), pp. 21-23. 
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Lushei, Kuki); Aou (Lakher), Aya (Chawte). It is also noteworthy that the 
Sema word for both “clan” and “custom” is Aya or Ayeh, and that the Angami 
have a word Sayeh denoting a group of relatives, both words referring, of course, 
to patrilineal bodies, a clear linguistic anomaly.°" A competent linguistic analysis 
of the relationship terms could no doubt throw much light on this interesting 
question, in particular on the historical stage at which the transition may have 
occurred in any given tribe. 

In the meantime we note that a whole series of transformations has appar. 
ently intervened between this early state of affairs and the present patriarchial 
village organization among the Hill Tribes of Assam and Burma, and are re. 
flected in the modifications which the relationship terminologies have undergone. 
Beginning probably with the division into two moieties, the divisional organiza- 
tion grew in complexity step by step, eventually reaching five or six divisions, if 
not more. The relationship terminology followed suit, new terms being coined 
as the occasion required. It is remarkable that the classificatory terms of relation- 
ship over a wide area, though variously applied, are recognizably dialectical 
variations and developments from a small number of primary terms. But this 
process of forming new terms out of the old to express the new categories of 
relationship appears to come to a stop when the character of the segmentation 
process of society changes with the emergence of a new element—the clan. In- 
stead of expanding with the expanding tribal organization, the terminology, on 
the contrary, remains stationary and even contracts. The old divisions of society 
continue to exist for a time in the form of the phratries, but progressively losing 
their importance until they themselves are lost. In some cases phratries seem 
to have segregated themselves and turned into a localized section of the tribe, 
organized like the rest in clans and sub-clans; in other cases they have dwindled 
into single clans. With them, though more slowly, disappears the corresponding 
terminology. The first loss it suffers is its universality. Where from the knowl- 
edge of the relationship of a single member of a division we can with mathe- 
matical precision deduct the relationship of all other members of the tribe to one 
another, the same knowledge about a member of, say, an Ao phratry does not 
even allow us to infer the relationship of his brother to well over half the tribe. 
Some of the terms become confused and forgotten, the terminology as a whole 
simulating a less and less complex organization and returning to a semblance of 
either the three-divisional or moiety system. But there appears a striking addition 
to the old terminology—terms for persons related by affinity only. The divisional 


50a Perhaps the Sama word Asii for the paternal grandfather may also be re 
examined in this light. 
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organization clearly does not require such terms at all, the spouses and their 
relations all being as a matter of course blood relations of one or another degree. 
This need arises only with the predominance of the clans and the consequent 
freedom to marry into any one of them. In this new situation the tribe for the 
first time comprises members who are not related to one another, as far as the 
reckoning goes, and marriage in more and more cases sets up entirely new types 
of relationship linking two distinct bodies of relatives to each other. 

Finally, the emergence of the patriarchial family, with proprietary and 
hereditary rights vested in it which make constant inroads on the rights of the 
clan, heralds also the collapse of the entire classificatory system of relationships. 
Such distinctions as that between a man’s son and the sons of his brothers, or 
between children of the same mother but different fathers, in short between “own” 
and “classificatory” relatives, which now become all-important, simply cannot be 
expressed in it, and it ceases to be useful. Composite terms with a more and 
more obviously descriptive meaning take its place. 

The effect of patriarchial institutions can further be seen in the use of the 
relationship terms by women. In her childhood a woman uses the same kinship 
terns as her brother. On marriage she usually enters her husband’s clan, in fact 
if not in form, and she then addresses his relatives by the same terms as he. This 
goes in particular for such relatives of the husband as fall outside her own im- 
mediate kindred, and especially for the younger ones, including her own children. 
In this way the classificatory terms for a man’s offspring come to assume the 
meaning which we associate with the terms son and daughter, whether in the 
mouth of a man or a woman. If this factor is allowed for, the apparent incon- 
sistencies in the use of the relationship terms by the women disappear. 

Apparently, it requires a very strong development of the patriarchial family, 
such as we find among the Sema, to achieve anything like the obliteration of 
the bilateral reckoning of kinship associated with the divisional organization. The 
gentile organization in itself, even in its patrilinear form, and with individual 
land tenure well developed, does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it is 
just in this sphere that the two sets of kindred, the unilateral clan and the bilateral 
family, stake their rival claims, namely when it is a question of the inheritance 
of property. Among the Sema, clearly, the male line has won the day; but we 
need not go very far to meet an example of the opposite extreme. Among the 
Karen of Burma" both sons and daughters inherit property from both father 
and mother; the heritage includes land, which the co-heirs do not normally divide 
but take in turns to cultivate, and unfortunately also that curse of Karen life, 


51 Saw Tha Din, Lecture to Royal Anthropological Institute, 1946. 
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the bloodfeud. Here the bilateral family restricted to four generations and col- 
laterally to third cousins has completely eclipsed the clan and phratry. 

Not many cases of a bilateral family of this type dominating a tribal society 
have been recorded; the taviti of Eddystone Island °* being one of the rare ex- 
amples. But the contradictory, and indeed conflicting simultaneous existence of 
unilateral (gentile) and bilateral kinship bodies of the same general character- 
istics as those of the Karen family noted above is well attested, especially from 
the early historical past of the peoples of Europe, from ancient Greece to medieval 
Scotland; the Sippe of the Germans and Scandinavians being as good, though 
less carefully studied an example, as the anchisteia of classical Greece.*® 

How is one to account for this very real contradiction? A transition from 
matrilineal to patrilineal descent in the clan, or a blending of the two, can only 
explain certain aspects of bilateral kinship reckoning.”* It cannot create perfectly 
well defined bodies of kinsmen bilaterally organized within rigid limits and ca- 
pable of being called to account and of defending their claims in a court of law. 
Thus this question takes us back to the wider implications of the results of our 
analysis. Seebohm ™® has formulated it thus: 


.... If the true basis of the organisation of the family and the kindred, as found 
in historic times in Greece, could once be established, material assistance ought to 
have been gained for rightly understanding the structure of that earlier society, what- 
ever it was, from which the rules, that govern those within the bond of kinship, were 
survivals. 

It is tempting to seek the solution in the effect of the gentile organization 
on an antecedent divisional organization which embraced the whole tribe within 
its bonds of kinship. It has already been shown by Professor G. Thomson 
that the common Indo-European terms of kinship constituted originally a coherent 
and comprehensive terminology closely similar to the Telugu type of the classi- 
ficatory system. So the suggestion is perhaps not so bold as might appear at first 
sight. That it does provide a satisfactory solution may be seen by pursuing the 
effects of the introduction of gentile exogamy into a society organized on the 
divisional pattern, briefly indicated above (p. 159), into a little more detail, 
bearing the results of the present investigation in mind. 

52 W. H. R. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society (2 vols., Cambridge, 1914), 
vol. 1, p. 253; idem, Social Organization (New York and London, 1924), pp. 13-14 et passim. 

53 Seebohm, On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society. 

54 B. Z. Seligmann, Asymmetry in Descent (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, 
vol. 58), p. 536 ff. 


55 Op. cit., p. 16. 
56 G. D. Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens (London, 1941), Appendix II. 
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The first outward effect is to throw the kinship terminology into the kind of 
confusion which we have seen so clearly illustrated in the Ao Naga system. For- 
merly, anyone related to the speaker in a certain degree as a matter of course 
belonged to a certain phratry and vice versa. Now this is no longer the case 
the question arises: what are the relationship terms henceforth to signify? Degree 
of relationship or membership of a phratry? The final answer to that question 
does not depend on either caprice or accident; for it is only the outward symptom 
of the historical process by which society shatters the bonds of its primitivity. 
The unity of the old tribe-family is destroyed; no longer does it reproduce itself 
in perpetuity; the bond of bilateral kinship can only continue through a limited 
number of generations and therefore embrace only a limited number of col- 
laterals. Thus it is precisely the organization of kin in a unilateral body, the 
clan (either matrilineal or patrilineal) , which gives rise as its inevitable correlate 
to the bilateral kindred by reducing its membership from the dimensions of the 
tribe to that of the family, while disintegrating the tribe into a number of mu- 
tually unrelated (or distantly related) kindreds. 

Of course, these limited, bilateral kindred are at first a replica of the original 
divisional organization in miniature and may retain its structural peculiarities 
through long historical periods—hence the possibility of reconstructing these 
structures from the kinship terminology as has been done above for the Hill 
Peoples of the Assam-Burma border. Hence also the original exogamy of the 
division now appears as endogamy of the family (a reminder of the elementary 
fact that exogamy and endogamy are as inseparable as the two poles of a mag- 
net); the practice simply continues regardless of the drastic shrinking of the 
family circle. A particularly striking example of this is furnished by the Karen 
family, whose endogamy has been the subject of much comment. That in this 
case, too, the endogamy of the family is a relic of the exogamy of the division 
follows from the peculiar character of the injunction: according to Hill Karen 
tradition marriage must be with a third cousin; a first cousin might conceivably 
be tolerated, but a second cousin never. The Karen themselves have no explana- 
tion for this seemingly strange rule; but if we note that the “cousin” was originally 
to be understood in the classificatory sense we realize in it without difficulty the 
Arunta-type marriage rule (cf. above p. 183). 

Paradoxically, in a society where disputes over property have become acute, 
the tendency to endogamy within the family is actually reinforced (and at the 
same time distorted) by the clan, as in the Greek anchisteia, where the absence 
of a legal heir would threaten the clan (oikos) with extinction. We know the 
anchisteia mainly from the legal documents of a very late period, and this makes 
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the task of reconstructing the suggested antecedent divisional structure much 
more difficult in this case; but the strict limitation of the anchisteia to four 
generations and second cousins may be a pointer to the type of complexity to 


be expected.** 
Thus several avenues seem to open up for further research which may be 


rewarded by deeper insight into the history of social organization. 


After completion of this a summary of a dissertation by D. A. Olderogge 
aalnsaenmiainaaeiibditanen tememns tendhins onthe quections ince daa 
It is entitled The Ring Bond between Clans or the Three-Clan Union (Gens Triplex) 
(Brief Communications, Institute of Ethnography, vol. 1, Moscow, 1946). Dr Old- 
erogge points out that this form of gentile structure was first discovered by L. Y. 
Sternberg among the Gilyak of the Amur region and Sakhalin; he himself traces this 
organization over wide areas of southeast Asia and Indonesia, Australia, Africa, and 
North America and suggests that it may be found to have existed in the ancient 
Mediterranean. The latter suggestion is borne out by the researches of Mrs Franke 
already referred to. 
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57 The implications of this suggestion for the structure of early Greek society are at 
present being investigated by Mrs Molly Franke at Glasgow University, with some important 
results. 











CURRENTS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY 


AND VALUE CONCEPTS 
BERNARD J. SIEGEL 


T A RECENT MEETING of social scientists and humanists at Stanford, 
the topic for the evening concerned the implications of anthropological 
studies of culture for an understanding of value concepts generally defended by 
humanists.* The writer contributed a few introductory remarks, in which he 
attempted to set forth some three or four lines of development in the analysis 
of the culture concept and their implicit value connotations, after which a lively 
discussion opened up. Much argument and a certain impasse issued from what 
seemed to the writer to be talking at cross purposes. Among the humanists the 
feeling ran high that any discussion about values must necessarily begin with 
and come back to the problem of rating, or establishing value hierarchies. “If 
you are talking about values,” so they maintained, “you are talking about ‘good’ 
and ‘bad,’ ‘right’ and ‘wrong.’ You are saying, in effect, that some acts, ideologies, 
or ways of life are superior to others. Surely you do not expect us to believe that 
Italian culture of the Renaissance rests on the same level as that of the Borneo 
headhunters, that they share the same ideological bed? On the same basis must 
one have granted equal rank to Nazism as a cultural expression in Germany as 
to the value system of the western democracies? And this is precisely the position 
to which the following statement leads us, namely, that the ‘good things,’ the 
‘right ways’ depend upon, are relative to, the kinds of training to which indivi- 
duals are subjected and the social milieu to which they belong. Hence one cannot 
speak of better or worse, but just plain differences. If we are to look at all 
‘definitions of the situation,’ to use W. I. Thomas’ phrase, as equally valid re- 
action patterns just because they fall under the heading of tradition, then we 
must demur.” 

To be sure, the anthropologist recognizes this dilemma, and shares the hu- 
manist’s sentiments with regard to the choosing of sides within the multi- 
dimensional modern world society. Nevertheless, he also insists upon a great 
degree of detachment and objectivity in the study of values, and the eschewing, 
for the purpose of understanding, of all judgments or preconceived notions about 
better or worse. To clarify this issue, it is proposed briefly to review the main 

* This constituted one of a number of bi-weekly evening meetings, and is part of the 
activity associated with a Viking Fund grant to Stanford University for the purpose of pro- 
moting opportunities for closer collaboration between anthropology and the humanities. 
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currents of anthropological culture theory, to see where they will lead us, even 
in the present incipient state in the systematization of value concepts. 


I 


Anthropological culture studies have their roots in the theories of cultural 
evolution as associated primarily with such nineteenth-century pioneers as Lewis 
Henry Morgan, Edward Burnett Tylor, and Herbert Spencer, and to a lesser 
extent with other figures, like J. L. McLennan, Sir Henry Maine, and Adolph 
Bastian. What has come to be known as the Comparative Method stems from 
their constructive efforts, and contains the premise that fuller historical and gen- 
eral understandings of human societies and life-ways must emerge from broad 
comparative case studies. This aspect of their work has continued to run like 
a thread through all subsequent anthropological research interests. 

More important for our discussion are the concomitant notions of “progress,” 
“superiority,” “inferiority,” “higher,” “lower,” “advanced,” “retarded,” etc. that 
inhere in the postulated theory of evolutionary growth of cultures. The ax of 
most American anthropologists has fallen hard upon such characterizations in 
the attempt to avoid all value judgments as both ethnocentric and non-amenable 
to verification. Nevertheless, at least two hardy advocates in the persons of Dr 
Leslie A. White and Dr V. Gordon Childe have sought to outline acceptable 
criteria for the measurement of culture levels in terms of progressive stages of 
evolution. 

Defining culture as an adaptive mechanism for meeting human needs, White 
elucidates “an objective criterion for evaluating culture in terms of the extent 
to which, and the efficiency with which, human needs are satisfied by cultural 
means.” * That is, “the amount of energy harnessed by man per capita per year 

. or, ... the efficiency of the technological means of putting this energy to 
work ... or... both factors . . . simultaneously.” * Such a criterion, it is con- 
tended elsewhere, measures progress in another sense also: “the advance of a 
process which moves in accordance with a principle other than mere chance,” * 
in this case toward the goal of security and survival.* 





1 L. A. White, Energy and the Evolution of Culture (American Anthropologist, vol. 45, 
no. 3, part 1, 1943), p. 355. 

2 Idem, p. 338. 

3 L. A. White, Evolutionary Stages, Progress, and the Evaluation of Cultures (South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, no. 3, 1947), p. 180. 

4 The dual role of culture in its adaptive and adjustive functions, as distinguished by 
Kluckhohn, need not be raised here to object to a one-sided part conception of culture. The 
systematization of culture around secondary or derived needs (or drives) can be held constant 
for purposes of evolutionary analysis, except insofar as the social system (culture in its adjustive 
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Childe, too, considers the culture historian’s concept of “progress” to be 
essentially equivalent to the evolutionary principle of the biologist.° He holds 
to its characterization in the sense of movement toward a goal—in the case of 
culture, again, to that of survival or “success in living.” Instead, however, of 
using the energy quanta per capita per year as the index of progress, he uses 
population increase over generational periods. Higher in this context means some- 
thing more than just appearing later in the geological or archaeological records. 
It involves fitness numerically observable in the historical record, where “changes 
can be judged by the extent to which they have helped our species to survive and 
multiply.” ® Survival and multiplication are equated, and both can be measured 
by the biological standard of population increase. 

The question naturally arises as to how adequate an index of increase in 
survival value sheer numbers represent before the point of diminishing returns 
occurs. Thus the phenomenal fecundity of India’s peoples in generations past 
brought about an alarming annual population increment even in the face of high 
infant mortality and low life expectancy. The survival of so many reminds one, 
on a more modest scale, of Childe’s own reference to the lack of economy by 
which survival is secured among lower organisms. Moreover, not a few human 
biologists and population experts would contend that, within the time span for 
which we have somewhat significant data, the growth in numbers among such 
populations outstripped by a healthy margin the growth in food supply. As a 
result the masses became biologically weakened and perhaps organically less able 
to survive as healthy individuals than in less fecund societies, where more energy 
and efficiency may be harnessed to the same tasks by fewer individuals. At least 
the population criterion of progress would seem not to be universally applicable 
either in space or in time. 

Anthropologists and other social scientists have generally recognized the 
reality of evolutionary development of materials and techniques—of technology, 
in short—but have held on more tenaciously to the doctrine that “no technique 
for qualitatively evaluating cultures [as wholes} has been discovered.” * On the 
grounds of the demonstrated tendency toward integration of the associations and 





functions) would react negatively to further technological growth. See White, Energy and the 
Evolution of Culture, p. 347, and V. G. Childe, Man Makes Himself (London, 1939), p. 
146 #.; also pp. 267-268. 

5 Childe, idem, p. 11. 

6 Idem, p. 14. 

7 Statement on Human Rights (American Anthropologist, vol. 49, pp. 539-543, 1947). 
This paper was largely drafted by Melville J. Herskovits. 
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institutions of which it is composed,® White contends that logically one cannot 
talk about evolution in one aspect of culture without taking up cudgels for the 
same point of view with respect to the non-technological aspects which articulate 
with it for the overall purpose of making life secure and enduring.’ 

The writer is certainly very sympathetic to functional analyses of culture, but 
feels that at this point White has failed to keep clear the distinction between 
social and cultural evolution in his conception of the integration process.'° Thus: 
“Social systems are social means of operating technological systems; one type 
being geared to a hunting technology, another to a fishing, agricultural, pastoral, 
medical, military, etc., technology.” ** Integrations are never perfect, and indeed 
cultures may configure several ways at the same technical plane. To put the 
matter in another way, a variety of social systems can be integrated with any 
given level of technology. Moreover, cultures with the same or similar content 
differ in organization of the culture stuff, hence in character. Let alone the 
uniqueness of particular cultures with respect to matters of style (e.g., in cloth- 
ing, esthetic outlets, etiquette, etc.), the central modes of production and the 
social structure can vary widely. Witness those of western Europe, Nazi Ger- 
many, and the Soviet Union, all erected essentially upon the same technical 
foundation. From the point of view of social evolution, they exhibit common 
features of associational expansion: from tribal to national (even multi-national) 
status, from emphasis on smaller kinship groups to emphasis on larger less in- 
timate status groups, multiplication of interest associations, and the like, all 
commensurate with a technology that provided the conditions for their emergence. 
As culture wholes, however (to the extent that some future analyst should be 
able to distill such characterizations from these complex entities), they represent 
three quite different things. 

Despite the equivocal situation in which the cultural relativist (see Section 
II) eventually finds himself, it is probably unfair to assume that he would cer- 
tainly admit the beliefs, ethics, family form, etc. of the British in Tasmania to 
have been “integral parts of a culture that was far superior to that of the poor 
blacks they exterminated.” ** It certainly was not British culture as a whole, but 





8 See a posthumous statement on the subject by Bronislaw Malinowski, A Scientific Theory 
of Culture (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1944), p. 40. Also Ralph Linton, The Study of Man 
(New York, 1936), Chapter 20. 

9 White, Evolutionary Stages, etc., pp. 182-183. 

10 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Evolution, Social or Cultural? (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 49, no. 1, 1947), pp. 78-83. 

11 White, Evolutionary Stages, etc., pp. 182-183: italics mine 

12 White, idem, p. 184. 
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British technology, navigation, military superiority, etc. that accomplished this 
feat. If one were to credit cultures as superior or inferior on the basis of con- 
quest or the ability of one society to reduce the numbers of another beyond the 
limits of successful survival, he would have to rate the Mongol culture superior 
to that of the Chinese at the time of the Khans; or that controlling the manu- 
facture of atomic bombs to those which do not. Few today doubt that a com- 
pletely one-sided monopoly of the processes for releasing atomic power, and not 
the social organization by which it is wielded, creates the balance of military 
superiority among world powers. In this regard, the measures of progress in 
cultural evolution developed by both Childe and White refer only to continuous 
advances in man’s technical control over natural forces. The related changes 
which these advances made possible, probable, or even necessary, were to a large 
extent associational—societal—and not cultural. Or at least it would appear so 
to many. 
I 

As a reaction to the particular facts and assumptions of the classical evolu- 
tionists, many American anthropologists, under the leadership of the late Franz 
Boas, took the position commonly known as cultural relativism. One tenet at 
which they struck especially hard was the assumption that the contemporary so- 
called primitives represent earlier stages of cultural achievement arrested there 
by isolation from the mainstreams of civilizational impulses.** Inasmuch as 
modern man constitutes a single species, their argument goes, one must attribute 
to each variant and its social matrixes an equally long history. “Some primitive 
tribes may have held relatively closer to primordial forms of behavior than civil- 
ized man, but this can only be relative and our guesses are as likely to be wrong 
as right. There is no justification for identifying some one contemporary primitive 
custom with the original type of human behavior.” ** Indeed, the complexity of 
many beliefs and practices (viz., kinship among the Australian Bushmen and 
others, mythology and conceptions of the sacred) would lend support to this 
contention. 

The relativist takes the materials from non-literate societies as so many ex- 
amples of cultural forms for the purpose of studying uniformities and uniqueness, 


13 See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. I, p. 21. “This hypothetical primitive con- 
dition corresponds in a considerable degree to that of modern savage tribes, who, in spite of 
their difference and distance, have in common certain elements of civilization, which seem remains 
of an early state of the human race at large. . . . The investigation of survivals in culture tells 
auengly in Seveus of the view thet the Hasepean may find emeng the Gesenlender ox BMaccle 
many a trait for reconstructing the picture of his own primitive ancestors.” 

14 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Pelican ed., New York, 1946), p. 17. 
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and from these to assess either problems of culture history or of culture process 
and functional correlations of institutions. What the humanist (and, for that 
matter, many anthropologists and other social scientists) fails to follow, is the 
leap from an acceptance of all cultures as equally valid units for comparative 
study and for an understanding of how value systems operate, to the conclusion 
that their objective appraisal should lead to a tolerance for “the co-existing and 
equally valid patterns of life which mankind has created for himself from the 
raw materials of existence.” *° 

The latter point of view actually stems as much from the very nature 
of field work in alien cultures as from the stated principle that “Standards 
and values are relative to the culture from which they derive. . .”*© To probe 
beneath the level of overt behavior and understand the valuational mainsprings 
of any culture one must, at least for purposes of investigation, develop a con- 
siderable degree of empathy for it and for its carriers. The fact that so many 
anthropologists in the process of living in these communities have come to develop 
genuine sympathy for, and friendships among, the members, has tended to 
heighten the intellectual conclusion favoring a non-commensurability of values. 

In their efforts to avoid value judgments the relativists have said in effect 
that one must exercise tolerance toward all cultures. They have therefore scut- 
tled or avoided most of the emotionally charged terminology of the evolutionists, 
such as “Savagery,” “Barbarism,” “preliterate,” and even “primitive,” often 
prefacing the last with the conditional “so-called.” The terms “savage” and 
“barbarian” are perhaps unfortunate in view of their apparent reference to 
“wild,” culturally undisciplined individuals and to other overtones which they 
contain. On the other hand, Morgan and White use them consistently to refer 
to food-gathering and food-producing cultures, respectively, so that for the 
construction of any systematics of cultural evolution they are quite permissible. 
The deliberate avoidance of the descriptive, “preliterate,” however, amounts to 
carping, for non-literate societies are truly pre-literate regardless of the fact 
that many are contemporaries of literate cultures. Literacy in the growth of the 
earliest Old World cultures implied the presence of conditions underlying a 
greatly expanded and complicated network of human relations that would prob- 
ably have bogged down without the help of written records.'* 


15 Idem, p. 257. 

16 Statement on Human Rights, p. 542. 

17 Dr Thorkild Jacobsen, of the Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago, makes 
an admirable presentation of this thesis in a lecture entitled, The Relative Roles of Technology 
and Literacy in the Development of Old World Civilizations in Selected Readings in Human 
Origins, an Introductory General Course in Anthropology, Chicago, 1946), pp. 241-249. 
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Ill 

The outgrowth of social science from natural science, on the one hand, and 
the rapprochement between the biological and social aspects of human behavior, 
on the other hand, led a number of sociologists and social anthropologists— 
especially in Europe—to formulate organic conceptions of society and culture, 
commonly labeled as functionalism. In France, discounting the work of early 
writers like Auguste Comte, this point of view began to receive systematic treat- 
ment by Emile Durkheim and by his disciples, notably Levy-Bruhl and Marcel 
Mauss. The British anthropologist, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, belongs to this group 
as well. The other important contemporary functionalist school is associated 
primarily with the name of Bronislaw Malinowski and with those either directly 
or indirectly influenced by his studies and theory of culture. Closely related to 
these functionalist approaches is the general tendency to view cultures as wholes, 
already presaged in Tylor’s classical definition of the concept.** 

Radcliffe-Brown compares societal integration to the integration achieved in 
living organisms. That is, human societies tend to consist of a number of inter- 
dependent units, each of which contributes to the functioning of the whole.’® 
When the cogs fail to 1 mesh harmoniously, so to speak, a state of dysnomia, or 
disequilibrium, occurs.”° 

The functional point of view as espoused by Malinowski consists in viewing 
culture (or rather, a culture) as an instrument, a medium, by which human 
needs in social life are met through the organization and integration of the 
culture units—institutions—with one another into a rather complex unit. To the 
culture carrier this means his world outlook. 

Integration both from the sociological and culturological points of view in- 

18 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, p. 1. “Culture, or Civilization, taken in its wide ethno- 
graphic sense, is that complex whole which includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, cus- 
tom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society” (italics 
mune). 

4 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, On the Concept of Function in Social Science (American An- 
thropologist, vol. 37, no. 3, 1935). 


“The concept of function . . . involves the notion of a structure consisting of a set of 
relations amongst unit entities, the continuity of the structure being maintained by a life process 
made up of the activities of the constituent units” (p. 396). 

“By the definition here offered ‘function’ is the contribution which a partial activity makes 
to the total activity of which it is a part. The functioning of a particular social usage is the 
ee eee (p. 

20 “[The Greeks} conceived the health of an organism and the eunomia of a society as 
being in each instance a condition of the harmonious working together of its parts. Now, this, 
where society is concerned, is the same thing as what was considered above as the functional 
unity or inner consistency of a social system .. .” (idem, p. 398). 
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volves the mathematical notion of function, such that change, or disturbance, 
in one sphere of the system will have definite repercussions in other spheres. Thus 
the shift from predominantly rural patterns of life in pre-industrial Europe to 
the rapid growth of large industrial cities, following revolutionary changes in 
the technological foundations of society, brought in its wake a good many other 
institutional changes culminating in the Capitalist social organization. 

The unequal rate of change in the earlier culture fabric created marked 
dysnomia, to take the problem of old age dependency as an example. The rural. 
type family was a closely knit group involving well-defined functions for the 
young, mature adult, and aged. In Europe, at least, the family heads might 
retire after physical capacities had declined, and look forward to support from 
a married son and his family, in addition to the lesser contributions of unmarried 
children. The elders retained supervisory and advisory functions, and secured 
old age insurance. The impact of urban industrialism brought about, among 
other things, increased life expectancy through improved medical knowledge, 
and concomitant fragility of the family unit as a result of increasing individual 
anonymity and mobility in the search for employment. Together with the desire 
of the new industry for young workers the total effect was to create a new and 
overwhelming social problem, that of providing security for the expanding and 
functionless old age category. 

Or, take the example of many South African natives and even whole villages 
after the shock of contact with European culture carriers. New and unfamiliar 
taxes made it incumbent upon a number of men to work in the mines or other 
industries. Many eventually became “detribalized,” seeking shelter in the cities 
where they labored, for they no longer had time to spend at traditional agricul- 
tural or pastoral activities. The shortage of customary male labor supply, in 
turn, not infrequently disrupted the whole economy and round of life from which 
the men had been drawn. The point needs no further belaboring here. 

The functionalist, or holistic, approach by implication assumes as values 
modes of cultural adjustment in the bio-psychological survival of social systems. 
The only reference to a “good”—or a pleasure value—is the premise that the 
survival of human societies is desirable, though this may sometimes be achieved 
only at the expense of considerable personal sacrifice. 

Perhaps another value judgment rests implicit in the functionalist’s treatment 
of cultural dynamics, particularly in commenting upon processes of change in 
acculturation contexts. Any serious social disorganization and the breakdown 
of prevailing value premises is felt to be painful. Consequently there is a ten- 
dency to consider them undesirable. The upshot of many recommendations by 
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anthropologists to administrative officials who wield broad policy-making powers 
over dependent peoples (the American Indian, African Negroes, etc.) is that 
new elements should be introduced cautiously (or old ones, by the same token 
so eliminated) to make them as consistent as possible with prevailing traditional 
understandings. Certainly greater understanding and tact in the handling of 
such problems in the past would have allayed much needless antagonism, con- 
flict, cultural disintegration, and personal apathy. Nevertheless it should be 
pointed out that a preoccupation with the nature of structure and function has 
left studies of certain important aspects of change singularly impoverished—viz., 
the nature and conditions of revolutionary change in the core of cultures. 


IV 

Closely associated with the integration concept is the phenomenon of pattern- 
ing in culture, the recognition that unmolded impulsive behavior in all groups 
tends to be curbed, and responses to situational stimuli channelized in particular 
ways; the inhibiting of random behavior, as Edward Sapir put it. 

From the point of view of culture patterning, values are observable by in- 
ference at two levels—the overt or behavioral, and covert or subconscious. Sta- 
tistical techniques and the striking of the mode or norm, plus a statement and 
analysis of deviations, will yield information of a fairly reliable nature from 
observed behavior at the overt level. The covert core of values, the integrated 
system of understandings which form the prime motivators of overt behavior 
patterns are much more difficult to isolate from any culture. To do so requires 
a great familiarity with the culture and a very thorough command of the overt 
patterning phenomena. Only a few investigators have begun to abstract config- 
uring principles in this manner. Ruth Benedict’s tribal characterizations in 
Patterns of Culture and in a paper entitled, Psychological Types in the Cultures 
of the Southwest,” represent attempts in this direction. 

More recently Dr Clyde Kluckhohn has distinguished between culture pat- 
terns, as referring to overt behavioral regularities, and culture configurations, to 
the covert value system.?* Among his latest statements on this point he remarks: 
Each different way of life makes assumptions (and usually different assumptions) 
about the ends and purposes of human existence, about what human beings have a 
tight to expect from one another and from the gods, about what constitutes fulfill- 
Pa, —! of the Twenty-Third International Congress of Americanists (Lancaster, 

22 Cite Kluckhohn, Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture (in Language, Culture, 


and Personality, Menasha, Wis., 1941), pp. 109-130; and Covert Culture and Administrative 
Problems (American Anthropologist, vol. 45, pp. 213-227, 1943). 
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ment or frustration. Some of these assumptions are made explicit in so many words 


in the lore of the folk; others are tacit premises which the observer must infer by 
finding consistent trends in deed and word.** 


The Navaho thus reveal a number of verbally unstated premises, convictions so 
deeply seated that no Navaho finds it possible or necessary to speak about them 
directly. These include value judgments like: Life is Very Dangerous; Respect 
the Integrity of the Individual; Human Nature is Neither Good Nor Evil—Both 
Qualities are Blended in All Persons From Birth On; and, This Life is What 
Counts.** 

Dr Morris Opler’s concept of “themes” corresponds rather closely to Kluck- 
hohn’s culture configurations, but differs from the latter in that Opler does not 
exclude all explicit, verbally formulated value statements from the basic guides 
to living of a people. Thus: “The term ‘theme’ is used here . . . to denote a 
postulate or position, declared or implied, and usually controlling behavior or 
stimulating activity, which is tacitly approved or openly promoted in a society.” * 
From a description elsewhere of Lipan Apache culture, in which Opler uses the 
thematic analytical framework, a brief perusal of a few of the twenty themes 
listed reveals that they, like configurations, deal with fundamental motivating 
values. Thus: 


Theme 4. Security and harmony are attained largely through the conquest of fear 
and danger and through self discipline. 

Theme 14. The extended domestic family is the basic social and economic unit 
and the one to which the first allegiance and duties of revenge are due. 

Theme 17. Industry, generosity, and bravery are the cardinal moral-social vir- 


tues.?6 


The covert meanings—the underlying value system or core of a culture— 
tend to resist change much more tenaciously than the overt forms of behavior, 
and therefore aid in explaining a great many instances of culture change in 
rather dynamic situations, as e.g., in culture contact. There are any number of 
examples of change in the form of a practice with no corresponding change in 
meaning. Let Linton’s description of a Malagasy acceptance of Catholic ritual 





23 Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 
pp. 216-217. 

24 Ide-t, pp. 223-232. 

25 Morris Opler, Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture (American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 51, no. 3, 1945), p. 198. 

26 Morris Opler, An Application of the Theory of Themes in Culture (Journal, Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences, vol. 36, no. 5, 1946), pp. 137-166. 
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do for a great many cases wherein aboriginal peoples offered no concerted re- 
sistance to the introduction of similarly rich ceremonial stuf: 

. . » When Catholic missionaries first began to work in Madagascar the natives 
were much puzzled by the phenomenon of saints. Supernatural associations were at 
once established, partly by the missionaries’ observed attitudes and behavior toward 
the saintly images, partly because the Malagasy themselves had images which were 
associated with their ancestor worship. However, the Christian concept of the nature 
and function of saints had no native parallel. The Malagasy finally concluded that 
the new figures represented the ancestors of the Europeans. These ancestors were, 
of course, primarly interested in the well-being of their descendants, but would help 
non-relatives in return for a suitable fee. Having thus been rationalized and brought 
within the scope of native concepts of the supernatural, their worship was taken up 
with considerable enthusiasm.”* 

Vv 

In retrospect we see that so far as the cultural evolutionists are concerned, 
value judgments in the comparative study of culture do indeed loom large, but 
only as survival values, which is not what the humanist means at all. Otherwise, 
comparative cross-cultural approaches, functionalist, and patterning studies deal 
with values as abstractions from observed behavior. Anthropologists largely 
treat values and value systems in terms of normative behavior, both as profes- 
sions of how individuals ought to behave (according to their own admissions) 
and how they do in fact behave, within a given culture. To the extent to which 
the stated, or ideal, patterns approximate the actual patterns the value system is 
said to be well integrated. The degree of fit at the overt level no doubt reflects 
a few deeply rooted and strongly directive configuring principles at the covert 
level. In other words, consistency in the functioning of institutions could be 
expected to derive from a consistent core of culture themes. Insofar as integra- 
tion involves less personal, as well as social, disorganization, it is valuable. The 
apparent universal striving for re-integration among more or less shattered and 
disorganized cultures tends to indicate that such tendencies possess survival value 
as well. 

Autocracy pervading political, familial, and socio-economic institutions (e.g. 
slavery) must be consistent with direct and subtle training in a well-integrated 
core of meanings. So, too, naive institutional democracy in human relations is 
correlated with many technologically simple hunting-gathering societies. 

The humanists should have little difficulty in understanding that, as a mem- 
ber of one society, the anthropologist can, and invariably does, support values 





27 Ralph Linton, ed., Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (New York and 
London, 1940), p. 477. 
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which he holds dear at the expense of others. Certainly not a few of them took 
uncompromising sides in the recent conflict, and now, either actively or ideally, 
take issue with the right, left, or center in the dominant issues of modern world 
society. This every social scientist must do. On the one hand, he wants to under. 
stand such problems as how values and value systems operate, directing or canal- 
izing the behavior of individuals in society; what kinds of value systems are likely 
to be correlated with different levels of technological and societal development; 
in what ways and under what conditions cultures and societies change; and to 
what extent such change is the result of, or excitant for, change in the core of 
culture meanings, etc. What can we learn, too, about these matters in the light 
of world acculturation processes? 

On the other hand, the anthropologist gua person has himself been the “vic- 
tim” of special training (holding innate disposition constant now) and of a 
steady stream of stimuli, rational and non-rational, intellectual and unconsciously 
absorbed, to which he responds; makes value judgments; casts about for his place 
in the sun. It would be not a little strange, indeed, if the detached frame of mind 
which the study of alien ways of life affords—demands, really—and such in- 
sights as the sciences treating of human behavior may provide did not influence 
many of his stands and points of view. However, in the dual role of citizen and 
student of socio-cultural phenomena and the individual’s relation to them, he 
holds these universes of discourse as distinct and separate as is humanly possible 
to do. 


Stanrorp UNrversiry, 
CALIFORNIA 











PONAPEAN PRESTIGE ECONOMY * 
WILLIAM R. BASCOM 


HE INHABITANTS of Ponape, second largest of the Caroline Islands 
in Micronesia, have a system of prestige competition reminiscent in some 
ways of the potlatch of the American Indians of the Northwest Coast, but with 
a distinctive character deriving from the Ponapean pattern of modesty. Instead 
of the distribution and destruction of property that marks the potlatch, contribu- 
tions of certain foods to community feasts are the traditional means of achieving 


status. 

For the purposes of analysis it is useful to distinguish between the subsistence 
economy, the commercial economy, and the prestige economy. The first concerns 
food, clothing, and other subsistence commodities which are consumed locally, 
generally by the household which produces them. The second relates to the com- 
modities produced for export and sold to obtain money with which to purchase 
clothing, hardware, and a variety of imported goods for which Ponape has be- 
come dependent upon the outside world since contact. The prestige economy 
involves the goods through which social approval and social status are gained; 
as in the case of subsistence goods, these are consumed locally, but they are 
shared with other households within the Section. Although, as might be ex- 
pected, there is some overlapping, most goods fall clearly within one or another 
of these three categories as far as their primary function is concerned.* The 


1 Read, in part, before the American Anthropological Association in Albuquerque, De- 
cember 28, 1947. Field work on Ponape during the four months May-August was carried 
on in 1946 as a part of the U. S. Commercial Company's Economic Survey of the Trust Ter- 
ritory. Further details are available in microfilm at the Library of Congress in W. R. Bascom, 
Ponape: a Pacific Economy in Transition, which is being used in the preparation of a hand- 
book on the Eastern Carolines by Felix Keesing and his staff. 

In the transcription of Ponapean words : indicates vowel length; é is pronounced as the 
i the vowel in “but”; i is pronounced as the vowel in “bit,” except in 
the dipchongs, when ic, like i: represents the vowel in “beat.” IPA symbols 
Sir Uid dick caechem coh Ae conataan vial on ato san te a ee 

2 Ponape is divided politically into five autonomous Districts, each with its own District 
ordinate Section chiefs. Each Section in turn is composed of a number of farmsteads, inhabited 
by individ 1} hold 

3 A recently introduced system of prestige competition resembling that in Western society, 
however, is directly related to the commercial economy. In this new system, prestige is based 
an Se exneubip of wealth in tho foun of maney, crsenat exw (che gelnery eume of money), 

and imported goods (purchased with money). This paper is limited to a consideration of the 
traditional prestige competition associated with feasting. 
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foods consumed at feasts contribute to the Ponapean diet, but those which are 
important in prestige competition are set apart from subsistence foods by the 
objectives which motivate their production as well as by the patterns which sur- 
round their consumption. 

Yams, pit breadfruit, kava, and pigs are the basis of the prestige economy 
associated with feasting. Ponape’s commercial economy, on the other hand, is 
based on copra, while in the subsistence economy fresh breadfruit is more im- 
portant than either yams or breadfruit which has been preserved in leaf-lined 
pits. Neither coconuts, nor fresh breadfruit, nor the variety of seafoods which 
are essential to the Ponapean diet, enter into the traditional prestige economy, 
Nor can the Ponapean’s interest in yams be explained in terms of their importance 
in either the commercial or the subsistence economy. 

The characteristic love of the Ponapean for his own farmstead and his re- 
luctance to leave his own land to seek wage labor, which led the Japanese to 
import labor from other islands before the war and to resort to forced labor 
during the war, are related to his interest in growing yams for competition. His 
motivations and attitudes towards work cannot be explained simply in terms of 
a desire to earn enough money to purchase necessary imports and to produce 
enough food to keep himself and his family from hunger. Not infrequently 
families go hungry at home when they have large yams in their farms ready for 
harvest. Only small yams are used at home for subsistence purposes; prize yams 
are saved for feasts. Each family is said to grow about fifty yams each year 
solely for the purposes of feasting. 

The feasts (kamatipw) about which competition centers usually take place 
from September to December while yams are being harvested. This season is 
opened and closed by two large feasts given for the District chiefs by each Sec- 
tion. Until late in the German period of administration (about 1912) these two 
feasts were among the various forms of tribute required from commoners in 
return for the use of the land, which was owned by the District chiefs. When 
the Germans issued private titles to individual land holdings, the number of 
required feasts for the chiefs was limited by the government to one a year; but 
the intermediate feasts, which were voluntary and which were the most common 
occasion of prestige competition, were not restricted. Under the Japanese ti 
prohibited feasts were revived and all forms of feasting seem to have flourished 
until the war. 





4 Japanese figures for the Ponape Branch Bureau in 1937 show the production of 3,404.6 
tons of breadfruit as against 792.7 tons of yams. Considerable quantities of breadfruit were 
produced on Kusaie, but presumably most of the yams were grown on Ponape. 
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No large feast can be given without kava and one or more pigs. The prestige 
earned by the host through giving a feast is related to the number of pigs and 
kava plants which he provides, the size of the pigs, and the length of their tusks. 
Yams and pit breadfruit may be contributed by any member of the host’s Section. 
Pit breadfruit are important contributions, but they are not as commonly used 
at feasts as yams, which seem to be the basis of active and continuing prestige 
competition. Rarely are more than one or two pit breadfruit brought to a feast. 
It is only if an exceptionally large and important feast is being arranged that 
each member of a Section agrees to contribute a pit breadfruit, and none at all 
is brought to most feasts. 

Each head of a farmstead contributes a yam, in addition to other food, when 
a Section feast is given. Everyone present examines and compares the yams as 
they are brought into the feast house, and praises the largest yam for its size 
and quality. They go up to the man who, in their opinion, brought the best yam 
to tell him that he is “Number One.” The commoners praise him for his skill 
and ability as a farmer; the chief praises him for his generosity. 

As far as any standards of generosity are concerned, the rules of competition 
are artificial and arbitrary. Contributions of fresh breadfruit, fish and other 
seafood, coconuts, taro, bananas, and other foods do not count. It is the size 
of the individual yam, and not the quantity of yams that is important. A man 
cannot win prestige by bringing a large number of small yams to a feast. Each 
yam, furthermore, must have only a single vine, even if it grew from a single 
cutting; otherwise it is regarded as several small yams. 

In the case of pit breadfruit, it is age rather than size that counts. Just as 
Ponapeans respect a host who serves his guests left-over food, so they praise a 
man for having kept a pit breadfruit for many years without having eaten it. 
Both show the abundance of food he has provided. Pit breadfruit (ma:r) is not 
brought to a feast until it is at least ten years old. It will keep almost indefinitely 
as long as its leaf wrapping is changed annually, and its flavor improves with 
age. One pit breadfruit on Ponape is said to date from before the small pox 
epidemic of 1853, almost 100 years ago. Portions of pit breadfruit may be re- 
moved and used for subsistence purposes, and the pit breadfruit may be replen- 
ished by adding fresh breadfruit to it when it is rewrapped. In such cases, as in 
the case of blended whiskey, its age for competition purposes is dated from the 
oldest portion. Pieces of pit breadfruit which are cut off and taken to feasts 
count for no more than contributions of bananas or fresh breadfruit. In order 
to count in competition, the pit must be emptied. The entire pit breadfruit, leaf 
wrapping and all, is taken out of the ground and carried to the feast house slung 
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in a “nest” (pa:s) between two poles borne by four to twenty men, with one to 
five men at each corner. Pit breadfruit are said to contain from 3,000 to 10,000 
breadfruit and to be from four to six feet thick and six to nine feet in diameter, 

Yams (ka:p) are classified according to size by the number of men required 
to carry them. The largest size is known as pa:s from the “nest” or sling between 
two poles in which it is carried, like pit breadfruit, by four to twelve men. If 
two men are required the size is ki:i and the yam is suspended from a single pole 
between their shoulders. A yam which one man can carry is known as ka:ptiwan. 

On the basis of shape the native varieties of yams grown on Ponape can be 
classified into five types: (A) Single yams, which are long and slender, and often 
three to twelve inches in diameter and two to ten feet in length; (B) Bunches of 
long slender yams, similar to those in the first group, which are attached to each 
other at the top, giving an overall diameter of several feet for the bunch; (C) 
“Branchy” yams, which have many “branches” or roots coming out irregularly 
in all directions from a central core, giving an overall diameter of several feet; 
(D) Single spherical yams about twelve inches in diameter; and (E) Groups of 
separate, unattached yams about six inches in diameter growing from a single 
vine. 

Although it is size and not quantity that counts in prestige competition, the 
shape or variety of the yam is taken into consideration. A very large single yam 
of type A, which requires only two men to carry it, may be judged best at a 
particular feast rather than a larger, but not really outstanding bunch of type B, 
which is always carried by four men. The yams most highly prized for feasting 
are varieties of these two types, although occasionally “branchy” yams of type 
C have been acknowledged as the largest. Type D, which is too small to be “good 
for feasting,” and type E are both cultivated but not used in competition. The 
roots of type E count as several yams even though they have a single vine. On 
the other hand, if there is a single vine, a bunch of type B counts as a single 
yam because the roots are attached together at the top. 

That Ponapeans are able to grow yams of enormous size cannot be doubted. 
Their reputation has spread at least as far as Truk, where yams are of minor 
importance. It is said that yams of the best-liked variety, of type B, have reached 
as much as nine or ten feet in length and three feet in overall diameter, with 
the individual roots which make up the bunch each about three inches in diameter. 
Several varieties of yams which ordinarily grow to about six feet on Ponape, 
may reach ten, twelve, and even fifteen feet if grown with special care in steep 
places on the side of a hill. A reliable informant told of having seen a yam 
weighed on a scale at 100 kilograms, or 220 pounds. This was not a competition 
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yam, but one which was being sold to a Japanese for food purposes. First hand 

ts and measures of prize yams could not be obtained because of the season 
during which field work was done, and because of the secrecy which surrounds 
yam farming. 

Success in prestige competition is regarded as evidence not only of a man’s 
ability, industry, and generosity, but also of his love and respect for his superiors. 
The latter is most important as a qualification for holding a title in the eyes of 
the Section and District chiefs who appoint and promote those beneath them. 
Devotion to the chiefs may be shown in other ways as well, but the accepted 
pattern through which it is formally expressed is by giving feasts in honor of the 
chiefs and by contributing large yams and old pit breadfruit to the feasts given 

others. 

TT sees hast castes onset, ahtdhdaenctacieantaetaiaateial 
yams and chooses them to fill Section titles which are vacant or, if they already 
have a title, promotes them to higher rank. When the Section chief is not present 
at a feast, his people tell him who brought the largest yam. The Section chief 
in turn reports to the District chief, so that a man who consistently brings large 
yams may be appointed to fill a vacant District title for which he is eligible by 
virtue of his hereditary or ascribed status. Within the limits set for him by his 
membership in one of the twenty-three matrilineal clans, he may thus win actual 
status as well as praise and social approval. 

However much personal satisfaction a man may derive from the praise he 
receives when he contributes a very large yam or a very old pit breadfruit, he 
must not show his pleasure unduly. He must not act proudly or boast openly 
about his achievement. When others discuss the merits of his yam, he pretends 
not to listen. When they come up to tell him that his yam is the largest, he 
protests that it really isn’t. He points to the next largest yam, claiming that it is 
better than his own. He goes over to its owner and tells him that he is “Number 
One.” The latter, of course, also protests. A man who shows his pride openly 
is talked about and laughed at, and his prestige is turned to shame. 

Modesty and sensitivity to ridicule are important aspects of the Ponapean 
personality. There are few situations in which a Ponapean can show pride in his 
accomplishments or his possessions without fear of criticism for pretentiousness 
or “acting big” (a:kilapalap). Fear of unfavorable comment and gossip is suf- 
ficiently strong to enforce what to the outsider seems to be a pattern of exag- 
gerated modesty and humility that pervades most social situations. A Ponapean 
who approaches an employer in search of work, without waiting to be asked, is 
considered forward. Ponapeans regard it as boasting to state their qualifications 
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for a job even when they have been asked to apply for it. The best carpenter on 
the island may deny that he can build a house, or that he is a carpenter. If asked 
where to find one, he would probably reply, “Oh, I am sorry. There are no good 
carpenters on Ponape.” This is but one of many occasions when Ponapeans 
deprecate their personal abilities and possessions. 

In the case of prestige competition, this pattern of modesty is enforced not 
only by the desire to avoid ridicule for pretentious behavior, but also by fear of 
being shown up in the future. The man who is acclaimed “Number One” does 
not dare to ridicule or laugh at the man with the second largest yam, or even 
the man who has brought the smallest one, for fear that they may bring larger 
yams than he does to the next feast. The assumption is that no one ever brings 
his largest yam or his oldest breadfruit to a feast, but keeps it in reserve in case 
someone challenges him. A man who is challenged may actually bring several 
very large yams to the following feast and demand of his challenger, “So you 
said I couldn’t grow any large yams?” and if the challenger has not brought 
larger yams himself, he is publicly shamed. A comment which is commonly made 
while praising a man who has brought a pit breadfruit to a feast is “And what 
about the other one?” referring to the one which is kept in reserve and which is 
certain to be even older than the one he has brought. 

While most forms of property are apologized for unnecessarily, they are 
displayed openly. Yams, pit breadfruit, and kava, however, are matters of great 
secrecy. Answers to questions about their number, or about the age of a man’s 
pit breadfruit and the varieties of his yams are evaded or deliberately falsified. 
A man may try to ignore such questions or reply that he has planted only a few 
yams or none at all, or he may lie about the size and the age of his pit breadfruit. 
Information of this kind is concealed in the hopes that the element of surprise 
may enable the owner to surpass his neighbors at future feasts. In a way such 
questions are comparable to those asked of an automobile manufacturer by a 
competitor about his production goals, the details of his next year’s model, or 
other information which is generally accepted as a trade secret. 

It is impolite to look at another man’s yams, and anyone caught doing so will 
feel the shame of gossip and ridicule. When visiting another man’s house, a 
Ponapean pretends to ignore even the yams growing near the house, although 
yams planted so openly are for subsistence rather than for prestige competition. 
The best and largest yams are grown in parts of the farmstead which are as far 
away from the house and any paths as possible, and often heavily overgrown 
with bush. Breadfruit pits and kava plants are also hidden away in remote and 
inaccessible parts of the farmstead. Members of the household or the clan, male 
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and female, codperate in making pit breadfruit, but the growing of yams is an 
individual affair which a man does by himself. 

Yam planting was formerly carried on in as much secrecy as football practice 
or spring training among ourselves. A farmer got up at two or three in the 
morning to plant his yams or tie their vines. Working in the dark so that no one 
could see him, he finished before dawn. Only a few old men take this much 
trouble today, but yam planting is still secret. When they were interned by the 
Japanese during the war the two Belgian families on Ponape found that, in spite 
of the urgency of their need for food, they could not get their servant to grow 
yams in the yard because he did not want them to see how it was done. After 
1921 codperative work groups became very popular on Ponape, but they never 
helped a man in farming yams or even in harvesting breadfruit, under which 
yams are commonly planted. 

Whereas fertilizer is used for taro throughout most of Micronesia, on Ponape 
it is used only in growing yams. Very large yams, such as are desired in competi- 
tion, can be produced only by selecting a good variety of yam, good soil in a good 
location, the correct time for planting and harvesting, and in addition by digging 
very large holes, preparing them correctly with alternating layers of earth and 
leaves or grass, using large enough cuttings, trimming and training the vines 
properly, and protecting them effectively from pigs, cows, and other animals. The 
labor expended in growing prize yams is far greater than would be necessary to 
produce the same quantity of foodstuff from a larger number of smaller yams 
of the same variety. Ponapeans can, if they are willing, describe in detail the 
best way to grow large yams, but questions about the yield per acre or total pro- 
duction in relation to the amount used as seed have little meaning since the 
objective is size and not quantity. 

The social importance of yams is reflected in the skill and care used in grow- 
ing them, and also in the interest in yam varieties and their characteristics and 
histories. At one sitting an informant was able to name ninety-nine varieties of 
yams. It is doubted that many corn farmers from Iowa, wheat farmers from 
the Dakotas, or apple growers from Washington could do better with the crops 
on which they are economically dependent. Without by any means exhausting 
the subject, one hundred fifty-six native varieties of yams were recorded, together 
with their shape, size, color, and other characteristics, and in many cases the 
periods when they were first planted on Ponape, the names of the men who first 
planted them, and the Districts and Sections in which this was done. A striking 
contrast is furnished in the case of bananas, which are important in the sub- 
sistence economy but to which no prestige is attached. In spite of the fact that 
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all three of the worm-resistant varieties which everyone uses today were introduced 
recently, in the Japanese period, the informants questioned could not name any 
of the men who introduced them. Interest is shown in all varieties of yams, old 
or new, even when these are too small to be used in competition. This interest 
is not distinctive of yams, but rather is charactertistic of the Ponapean pattern 
of agriculture, and is to be seen in the continued attempts to grow the older native 
varieties of bananas, all of which have been rendered practically useless by the 
recent introduction of the banana worm. 

The appearance of new varieties is dated in terms of the Japanese (1914. 
1945), German (1899-1914), and Spanish (1886-1899) administrations, the 
period between first outside contact and the establishment of Spanish rule (1826. 
1886), and the period before contact (before 1826). Before contact, if inform- 
ants today are correct, few varieties of yams were grown on Ponape. Most of the 
current varieties date from the pre-Spanish period. Ponapeans were eager to ex- 
periment with the new varieties from South America and the Pacific islands which 
they obtained from the early whaling and trading vessels. Other new varieties 
were brought back by Ponapeans who visited New Guinea and less distant places. 

New varieties of yams are also discovered locally when known varieties that 
have been planted grow into yams with different characteristics. These local var- 
iants (ki:éwék or kilimanip) may differ from the parent variety in the shape 
or color of the root, leaves, or vine, and these changes ave stable, reappearing year 
after year. To take a specific variety as an example, Kunukuntha or ki:éwék én 
Tamwéroi was discovered locally in the Japanese period by the uncle of the wife 
of the present chief (Nanikén) of Nét District, who acted as informant. It was 
named for the chief’s daughter (Kunukuntha) , because it was discovered on the 
day she was born. Its alternate name refers to the fact that it is a local variant 
discovered in Tamwéroi Section of Nét District. The new variety has white 
flesh and consists of bunches of two or three roots, each about six inches in 
diameter, giving an overall diameter of about twelve inches, and is about two feet 
long. The cutting from which it grew came from a variety (kipin Na:npe:lam) 
with reddish flesh and a single root about twelve inches in diameter and five feet 
in length, which was first grown on Na:npe:lam farmstead on Langir Island in 
Nét District in the Spanish period. 

The appearance of a new variety of yam is an important event. When one 
is first brought to a feast there is great excitement. Everyone gathers about it to 
examine its shape, its color, and its skin texture, and to measure its size in hopes 
that they may later raise a larger one of the same variety. They also gather about 
the man who brought it, asking what he has named it, what kind of a vine it has, 
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what it tastes like, when he planted it, how long it takes to grow, and to try to 
buy cuttings from him. The man in turn is pleased by the interest shown in his 
yam and their desire to plant it. He gains more prestige than whoever may have 
happened to bring the largest yam to the feast. 

Prestige from the introduction of a new variety of yam extends beyond the 
boundaries of his Section. As the news spreads, people from all parts of the 
island come to him to ask for cuttings, hoping to be the first to introduce it into 
their own District or Section. He has the privilege of naming the new variety, 
and if it is one of which he can be proud, he usually gives it his own name. What- 
ever name he chooses, he is known wherever he goes as the man who introduced 
it. When he is a guest at a feast in which the largest yam is one of his own 
variety, he receives more praise and personal satisfaction than the man who 
actually grew it. 

A new variety of yam is not immediately presented at a feast. In one case a 
variety (Na:liklapalap) which had been given to a chief (Na:liklapalap) of 
Kiti District by Mr Grey, an American missionary, in the early part of the Ger- 
man period, was not introduced publicly until the Japanese period, at the very 
least seven years later. A man who finds or introduces a new variety always waits 
for several years until he has grown about a hundred yams from it. He would 
be ashamed if he had to refuse requests for cuttings because he did not have 
enough. He plants the new variety in the most secret parts of his farmstead and 
in the meantime he may let the news of his discovery be known so that people 
may speculate about it. Word of this kind spreads rapidly over the whole island, 
so that everyone is discussing the new yam years before it is shown to anyone. 
An announcement of the discovery of a new variety of yam which had not yet 
been introduced or given a name was made in my presence on Ponape in 1946 by 
a chief (Na:ni:thlapalap) of Kiti District. Although it was made in a casual 
and offhand manner in keeping with the Ponapean pattern of modesty, it was 
apparent that he was concealing his pleasure with difficulty. 

In conclusion, economic goods in the form of the yams and pit breadfruit 
contributed to feasts by the participants, and the pigs and kava provided by the 
hosts, are the basis of prestige and achieved status on Ponape. Contributions of 
other foods are not socially significant. Although subsistence foods may be con- 
sumed at feasts, they do not count in prestige competition. With the exception 
of kava, which commoners were forbidden to drink except at feasts, the prestige 
foods may be used by individual households for subsistence purposes, but in this 
case only small yams, young pigs, and portions of pit breadfruit are consumed. 
Prestige foods are distinguished from subsistence foods by the attitudes and be- 
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havior associated with their production and consumption, in particular by the 
secrecy surrounding and the objectives motivating the production of kava, pit 
breadfruit, and large yams. Secrecy is lacking only in relation to pigs, which 
forage for food much as they please. 

The distinction between subsistence and prestige economies has been made 
previously.° The additional category of commercial economies, suggested here, 
should prove equally useful,® particularly in acculturation studies and possibly 
also in dealing with cultures, such as those of West Africa, with a money 
economy and considerable inter- and intra-tribal trade. 

Contributions of prestige foods to feasts are arbitrary as measures of gener. 
osity, in terms of which they are judged by the chiefs. They are, however, related 
to an individual’s skill in farming, to his industry, and to his ability to produce 
more food than he requires for subsistence purposes. The production of yams 
of the size suitable for feasting, in particular, requires both skill and industry to 
a degree that cannot be explained in terms of the subsistence or the commercial 
economy alone. Industry is likewise required in the preparation of pit bread- 
fruit for feasting, and also in the production of sufficient quantities of other 
foods so that the breadfruit pits do not have to be emptied for subsistence 
purposes. 

The overproduction of food, as a basis of achieved status, has Melanesian 
parallels, but there is no evidence of the conspicuous waste of food comparable 
to eating to the point of vomiting at a feast, or allowing yams to rot in front of 
the house. Food that is not consumed at Ponapean feasts is shared according to 
rank and taken home to be eaten later. The public display of a yam harvest is 
incompatible with the pattern of secrecy. Yams are left in the ground where 
no one can see them until they are consumed. Parallels to Polynesia are to be 
seen in the institution of chieftainship, and the emphasis on lineage affiliations 
as a basis of ascribed status. In other aspects of culture also, parallels to both 
areas are to be found. 

Yams which are left in the ground eventually sprout again—most varieties 
at the beginning of the rains in the spring. Some of the largest yams are pro- 
duced by allowing them to grow for five or ten years, transplanting them annually 
to new holes. For several months after they sprout they are “rotten” and can- 
not be harvested. As a result of their desire for secrecy, Ponapeans cannot enjoy 
their favorite vegetable food as often as they would like during this season. 
Nevertheless the social advantages of the Ponapean pattern of prestige compe- 


5 See M. J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples (New York, 1940). 
6 For an example of its application, see Bascom, Ponape: a Pacific Economy in Transition. 
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tition are readily apparent. The value of production beyond foreseeable subsist- 
ence needs is emphasized and industry is rewarded. This emphasis is reflected in 
the Ponapean’s interest in agriculture and in his own land. It has meant that, 
in a favorable environment, Ponapeans have seldom experienced serious short- 
ages of food. Pit breadfruit and yams, neither of which are destroyed by the 
tropical storms of the Pacific, constitute important food reserves against periods 
of shortage, particularly in view of the limited number of ways in which food 
is preserved on Ponape. Typhoons, which may destroy a year’s crop of breadfruit 
and which frequently produce starvation conditions on neighboring islands, have 
little effect, by comparison, on Ponape, where the traditional famine foods of the 
Pacific are relatively unimportant. 

From the socio-psychological point of view, the Ponapean data underscore 
an important point: that competition is not necessarily associated with aggressive 
behavior. The retiring modesty of the Ponapeans, even in comparison with the 
peoples of neighboring islands of Micronesia, could have been more fully docu- 
mented than has been possible in this article.’ Yet it is coupled with a system of 
winning prestige and status which is almost as competitive as that of the “Diony- 
sian” Kwakiutl. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, ILLiInois 








7 See Bascom, op. cit. 














THE ‘ANAZAH TRIBES* 
TOUVIA ASHKENAZ] 


THE RABI‘A GROUP? belong the ‘Anazah and the closely related 

‘Asad who live near each other to the north of the Wadi Rumma.’? The 
Pilgrim Road from Basra* to Medina * crosses their territory. The ‘Anazah, who 
are scattered throughout the peninsula of Arabia, Syria and ‘Irak, are divided 
into a Southern and Northern branch. All the tribes, and all the clans of the 
‘Anazah tribes, in the opinion of the ar-Rwala, have a common father and there. 
fore are they beni al-‘amm, their paternal cousins.” They are called by many 
travellers the ‘Anazah nation. The ‘Anazah of the Syrian desert are the most 





* Because of limitations of special type available native words are given in the text without 
diacritical marks. A list showing the proper orthography is given at the end of this article— 
Editor. 

1 Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1938, pp. 176-178; see tribal descent of Arabian Bedouins, Carl 
Raswan, The Black Tents of Arabia (Boston, 1935), p. 232; cf. Reynold A. Nicholson, A 
Literary History of the Arabs (1933), p. xix, “The Descendants of Rabia”; Philip K. Hitti, 
History of the Arabs (3rd ed., revised, 1946), pp. 93, 280, 502 n.1; L. Massignon, Annuaire 
du monde musulman (3rd ed., 1929), pp. 95, 101, 106, 131, 177, 439; Charles M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (New York, 1946), vol. 2, p. 477. 

2 Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1, p. 374; cf. First List of Names in Arabia (N. W. and 
S. W.) (Permanent Committee on Geographical Names for British Official Use, Royal Geo 
graphical Society, December, 1931, p. 8 (Rima, Wadi ar: wadi, 160 km south of Hail; Arabic 
A [for Arabic forms see list at end of this article}]). See also David George Hogarth, The 
Penetration of Arabia: a Record of the Development of Western Knowledge Concerning the 
Arabian Peninsula (New York, 1904), Rumma, W. er -, pp. 164, 184, 190, 208, 233, 239, 
273, 277, 285, 288 ff., 296 ff., 306, 316, 326, 340, 341. 

3 Basra: pr. Basra (sharp s); Arabic B. 

4 Medina: 350 km north of Mecca; conv. for Arabic C — Al Medina; formerly Arabic D 
— Yathrib. 

5 The word duriyye, “descendants,” is replaced among the ar-Rwala by the word dana 
which designates very distant descendants irrespective of whether they have actually sprung from 
a common ancestor or whether the relationship is due to adoption. This term is employed par- 
ticularly by the ‘Anazah. Dana, “descendants”: John Lewis Burckhardt employs this term in 
1810 (Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys [2 vols., London, 1830}, vol. 2, pp. 4-6); cf. Alois 
Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (New York, 1928), pp. 47-50; Victor 
Miiller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins (Paris, 1930), p. 113; Les tribus nomatles et semi-nomades 
des etats du Levant placés sous mandat francais (Beyrouth, July, 1930), p. 7. 

6 Alois Musil, Arabia Deserta (New York, 1927), p. 1; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys, p. 176; Carl Raswan, Tribal Areas and Migration Lines of the North Arabian 
Bedouins (Geographical Review, vol. 20, no. 3, 1930), p. 494; idem, Vocabulary of Bedouin 
Words Concerning Horses (Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. 4, no. 2, 1945), p. 97. 
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of all the purely nomad confederations from the borders of ‘Irak to 
the eastern frontiers of Syria.’ 

(1) The Southern ‘Anazah, comprise the tribes from which are descended 
the Ab al-Hayl, Eben Sabah, Ebn Sa‘fid, and various clans of the Kahtan and 
the MuntifeS (al-Agkar, etc.). (2) The Northern ‘Anazah are subdivided into 
(a) the Dana Muslim, and (b) the Dana BiSr. The Dana Bir include the Wuld 
‘Ali® and the ar-Rwala,’ who are also known as the Al-Glas.’® 


THE NORTHERN BRANCH 


The Northern Branch of the ‘Anazah are subdivided, as we have mentioned, 
into two branches: (a) Dana BiSr and (b) Dana Muslim. 
According to Gertrude Bell, 


The Anizah are divided roughly, into three groups. The Amarat, who claim descent 
from a legendary ancestor called Bishr, occupy, under Fahad Beg ibn Hadhdhal, the 
south-east angle of the Syrian desert and spend the summer near the Euphrates. The 


7 Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia (India Office, 3rd December 1920: 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of His Majesty, London, 1920 [Cmd. 
1061}), pp. 39-40; Musil, Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins; Max Fr. von Oppen- 
heim, Die Beduinen (Leipzig, 1939), vol. 1: “Die Beduinenstimme in Mesoptamien und 
Syrien,” pp. 62-130; Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 15-33; Miiller, En Syrie 
avec les Bédouins, “Les tribus du desert,” pp. 41-45, 113-123; Raswan, The Black Tents of 
Arabia, pp. 110-112; Les tribus arabes de Syrie (Beyrouth, 1922), p. 6; The Military Handbook 
of Palestine and Syria (Cairo, 1918), pp. 53-55; J. C. Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq 
(Journal, Royal Central Asian Society, vol. 22, part 1, 1935), p. 15; E. Braunlich, Beitrage zur 
Gesellschaftsordnung der Arabischen Beduinenstimme (Islamica, vol. 6, part 1, Leipzig, 1933), 
p. 89; Raswan, Tribal Areas and Migration Lines, etc., pp. 497-499; Report of the Commission 
Entrusted by the Council with the Study of the Frontier between Syria and Iraq (League of 
Nations, Mandates: Official No. C. 578, M. 285, 1932), vi, p. 27. 

8 Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 26-28; Musil, Arabia Deserta, p. 84; 
re Tribal Areas and Migration Lines, etc., p. 499, map, “Tribal Areas of the ‘Aneze 

9 Musil, Manners and Customs, etc.; idem, Arabia Deserta, pp. 14-16; Les tribus nomades 
et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 19-25; Miiller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, pp. 113, 123; Oppenheim, 
Die Beduinen, vol. 1, pp. 62-130; The Military Handbook, etc., p. 53; Lady Bell, ed., The 
Letters of Gertrude Bell (New York, 1927), vol. 1, pp. 332, 351; Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, vol. 1, pp. 234, 271, 358, 376, 388, 565; vol. 2, pp. 37, 92, 134, 205, 269, 326; T. E. 
Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert (New York, 1927), pp. 58-59, 95, 111, 244, 249, 260, 268, 274, 
296, 299, 302, 310, 315, 320, 324; Report, Iraq for the Year 1929 (Colonial no. 55, 1930), 
pp. 35-36. 

10 Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, vol. 1, p. 271. Doughty remarks further “Incor- 
porate of old with the Ruwialla, are the ancient Annezy Aarab, el-Jellis; of whom a wady of 
Kheybar, their former possession long forsaken by them, is yet named” (vol. 1, p. 377). And 
further he notes: “We came through palm-groves in a valley bottom, W. Jellas, named after 
the old division of Annezy, which having long since forsaken Kheybar, are at this day—we have 
seen—with the Ruwalla in the north” (vol. 2, p. 92; also pp. 134, 205). 
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Rwala under Nuri Ebn Shalan, are opposite neighbours of the Amarat on the Syrian 
side, and just as the Amarat turn to Karbala and Najaf for supplies, so the Rwala 
turn to Damascus. The third group is composite and consists of the Fedan and Sbaa, 
both descended, like the Amarat, a Bishr. The Fedan follow the Mheyd family; 
among the Sbaa, Eben Murshid and Ebn Kuay3il are the leading saikhs.1 


Dana Bisr 
The Dana Bir consist of a number of independent groups of families: el- 
Fed‘an, Khorsa, as-Sba‘a ‘Ebede, and as-Sba‘a Kmusa. Each of these groups, 


properly speaking, is a tribe. 
According to Burckhardt, the Dana Bisr 


divide themselves into two great branches: (1) The Tana Madjed Arabs to whom 
belong as minor tribes, the Fedan and the Seba; (2) The Selga Arabs. Of these 
the greater part occupy the district of El Hasa on the Persian Gulf, belonging to 
the Wahabys. Of these Selgas there are three ramifications, the Medheyan, Metarafe, 
and the considerable tribe called Oulad Soleyman. The Selga Sheikh is Ibn Haddal, 
a strenuous supporter of the Wahabys. He was present in almost every battle fought 
from the year 1812 to 1815 in Hedjaz against the army of Muhammad Aly; and 
it was chiefly through his exertions that Tousoun Pasha was kept completely in check 
on his progress in spring 1815, from Medinah towards Kasym.™ 


And further he states: 


El Besher, the most numerous of the Aeneze tribes. Their great chief is ibn Haddal, 
who encamps with his tribe in the Nedjed where most the Besher tribe have taken 
up their abode. Ibn Haddal is at the same time one of the principal men at the court 
of Derayeh, if so may be styled the seat of Ibn Saoud. . . . The Besher are divided 
into the following powerful tribes—el Fedhaan, Ibn Imhyd, Ibn Ghehein (who con- 
ducted me to Palmyra in 1810), Ibn Kay Shyshe, Ibn Ghedzour, el Zebaa. In my 
way from Hanah to Tedmor. I found all the watering-places occupied by Arabs of 
this tribe: the ter part of them are in Nedjed; el Mauddje, el Metarafe, whose 
brethren are likewise in Nedjed; el Seleymat, el Hosseny (not to be mistaken for 
— el Medheyan. Thus far extends my knowledge of the greater Aeneze 


The term Dana Bir is equally used to denote the tribes of northern Syria 
as well as those of ‘Irak. According to Raswan, who lived for many years among 
the ‘Anazah tribes, “the Bishri [include] the three federated clans of the Anaza: 
the Fid‘an, Sba and Amarat. .. .”** BiSr is the name of Abd’s ancestor whose 





10a Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, p. 41. 

11 Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, vol. 2, pp. 4-6. 
12 Idem, vol. 1, pp. 8-9. 

13 Raswan, The Black Tents of Arabia, p. 28. 
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THE ’ANAZAH TRIBES 225 
progeny branches into two: ‘Abd and ‘Am4rat.’* The el-Fed‘an and as-Sha‘a are 
brother tribes, of the same blood as the ‘Amérat, and all three unite when one 
is attacked by outsiders.” 

Taste 1 


Dana Bisr 


| 
| | | 


el-Fed‘an Khorsa as-Sba‘a ‘Amarat 





Dana Mustm 


The Dana Muslim consist of the Beni Wahab and the Al-Glas, the ar-Rwala 
being a subdivision of the latter. The Beni Wahab are divided thus: (1) al- 
Hsene;"® (2) Wuld ‘Ali: consisting of Dana Mifreg, head chief from the family 
of Eben Smeyr; al-Maita, head chief from the family of Eben Tayyar; al- 
Masalih, head chief from the family of Eben Ga‘i3. The Al-Glas are divided 
into al-Mihlef and ar-Rwala. 

The ar-Rwala traditions explain that originally the Dana Muslim divisions 
were encamped in the vicinity of Heybar,’* where in the valley of Al-Glas they 
still have their hlal, palms. From there they are said to have moved towards 
the north.”® 

The first tribe to migrate was al-Hsene, whose chief was descended from the 
kin of Eben Melhem. To him was entrusted the control of the Pilgrim Road 





14 This is one chapter in Arab genealogy which it would be interesting to explore. Cf. Les 
tribus arabes de Syrie (Haut Commissariat de la République Francaise, Direction du Service des 
Renseignements du Levant, Beyrouth, May 1922), p. 56. Miéiiller gives a different spelling: 
Obeid and Amor (En Syrie avec les Bédouins, p. 122). A French document gives Amer 
(Amarat and Obeid) (Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., p. 15: “Généalogie des 
Anézés”). See also Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, vol. 1, p. 376. 

15 Doughty cites the relation between the three: “Sba, Feddin, Ammarat” (Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, vol. 1, p. 376). 

16 Their head chief is from the family of Eben Mezyed. On the al-Hsene consult Les 
tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 31-33, and Miiller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, pp. 
113-114, 

17 Heybar: 130 km north of Medina; Arabic E. Doughty calls that neighborhood “Khey- 
bar the patrimony of Annezy” (Travels in Arabia Deserta, vol. 1, p. 314); Hitti, History of 
the Arabs, pp. 117, 169; Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia, pp. 21, 30, 36, 68, 169, 184, 
267, 272, 273, 282 ff., 289 f., 317, 340; William Muir, The Life of Mohammed from Original 
Sources (T. H. Weir, ed., Edinburgh, 1912), pp. lxxii, cv, 87, 113 n., 222 n., 283, 310 n., 320 n., 
38, 348, 361 n., 374, 375-383, 386 n., 394, 399 n., 419, 425, 481, 503, 513, 528, 536; conquest 

» p. 374 &. 
18 Musil, Manners and Customs, etc., p. 89. 
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from Damascus as far as al-‘Ela’,’® in return for which he received a large sum 
of money from the Turkish Government. In the oasis of Heybar several families 
of Wuld Sleyman and the Wuld ‘Ali still have their palms. The Serahin, who 
belong to the as-Sba‘a tribe and obey the chief of the kin of Abu-Sama, have their 
fellahin there.?° 

The house of Sa‘fid is a descendant from the ‘Anazah branch, who further 
belong to the Masalih. King ‘Abd el-‘Aziz Eben Sa‘fid honors and appreciates 
the. feelings of these ‘Anazah, and especially those belonging to the Masélih. 
According to Hafiz Wahbe, 
in the year 850 of the Hegira came Rabi‘a, son of Man‘a, from their ancient abode, 
called Dar‘a near Katif to ‘Ali Eben Dar‘a master of Hagr and Gaz‘a near ar-Riad, 
member of the Rabi‘a Eben Man‘as tribe. Eben Dar‘a gave the latter Mulayid and 
= famous places in Dar‘a. They settled down and built there these places, he, 
and his descendants after him. Man‘a was the father of Rab‘a who became famous 


and powerful all around his place. His son Musa was even more famous than his 
father. Musa was father of Ibrahim, grand father of Mukran and Sa‘fid. Sa‘fid is 


the father of the House of Sa‘fid.”! 


Taste 2 
Dana Muslim 


| 
| 
Beni 7 AL-Glas 
| 


| | 
al-Hsene Wuld ‘Ali al-Mihlef?"* ar-Rwala 











THE SOUTHERN BRANCH 


To the Southern Branch of the ‘Anazah belong: (1) Ab al-Hayl, (2) Ebn 
Sabah, (3) Ebn Sa‘fid, (4) Kahatan—various clans, (5) Muntife3, (6) Al- 
Akar, chief of the Muntife tribe are also descendants from the ‘Anazah. 


CHIEFTANSHIP 
The word kowm indicates the Bedouins ruled by a chief. Thus it is possible 
to say: “Kowm eben Sa‘lan, he is of the kowm of Eben Sa‘lan”; “the kowm of 


19 Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia, pp. 182, 183, 184, 271. 

20 Musil, Manners and Customs, etc., p. 58. 

21 Hafiz Wahbe, Gaziratu-l-' Arab fi-l-karni-l-‘Tirin [The Arabic Peninsula in the Twentieth 
Century} (Cairo, 1354:1935), pp. 106-107. Cf. K. S. Twitchell, Saudi Arabia, with an Account 
of the Development of its Natural Resources (with Edward J. Jurji, 1947), p. 88. 

21a Also called Muhallaf. 
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Eben Me‘gel are encamped here”; “the kowm of Eben Gandal also took part in 
the raid”; but such a phrase as “That is the kowm of the Rwala” or “He is 
descended from the kowm of the Frege,” will never be heard. When the late 
Prince Eben Sa‘lan spoke of gema‘ati, he was thinking of the various tribes who 
obeyed his orders and who would hasten to his assistance. Gema‘a is almost the 
same as kowm.”® The rank of chief ** is hereditary in a definite house, 4l.* It 
is usual to recognize as chief that member who is most suitable by reason of his 
mental and physical qualities; nor need he be the oldest in the ruling house. 
Among the clans and tribes ruling houses may persist as such until they die out, 
although their power may have become extremely weak and many families may 
have deserted them. A head chief or prince to whom the other chiefs have sub- 
mitted, either of their own free will or under compulsion, and who represents a 
whole tribe or group of tribes, is overthrown more frequently than an ordinary 
chief, and his rank passes to another kin. This most frequently happens if the 
hereditary head chief is not distinguished by warlike ability. He then directs the 
external affairs of his tribe as Seyh al-bab, while affairs of war are left to a man 
from a different kin. Such a leader is known as Seyh a3-Sdad or Seyh al-harb. If 
he succeeds in subduing the enemy and concluding a favorable peace, several 
clans may become attached to him. They obey him in peace. There ensue wars 
in which the hereditary head chief generally succumbs and his house acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of the previous military commander, who then becomes Seyh 
al-bab as well.”® 

According to tradition the head chief of all the Rwala was originally descended 





26 Musil, Manners and Customs, etc., pp. 50-51. 

27 The ar-Rwala give the name of Seyh and also Suyuh to their head chief. The head 
chief declares war and concludes peace. Cf. Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 7-9; 
Miller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, pp. 202-208; Mohammed Fadhel Jamali, The New Iraq: us 
Problem of Bedouin Education (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934), pp. 27-29; Leo Haefeli, Die Beduinen von Beerseba: ihre Rechtsverhdltnisse Sitten 
und Gebrauch, aus dem Arabischen Ubersetzt (Luzern, 1938), pp. 29-31: “Eine Buch des Gou- 
verneurs ‘c\ref el-‘Aref in Beerseba”; Touvia Ashkenazi, Tribus semi-nomades de la Palesiine 
du nord (Paris, 1938), pp. 51-53. 

28 Generally the word 4l denotes the same as beni or eben, its meaning being wider than 
that of ahl. Feriz is the name given to a group of kindred descended from the same ancestor. 
A Ferié is also wider than an ahl. The clan and sometimes the kin are denoted by the word il, 
which is often interchanged with the article al, although the meaning of the former is known 
to every Rweyli, a member of the ar-Rwala tribe. Cf. Musil, Manners and Customs, etc., pp. 47- 
50; Ign. Golziher, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland Gesellschaft, vol. 50, pp. 11-117; 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 248; Braunlich, Beitrage zur Gesellschaftsordnung, etc., part 1, op. 
68-111; part 2, pp. 182-229. 

29 Musil, Manners and Customs, etc., pp. 50-51. 
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from the kin of the Ka‘ka‘a. Sa‘lan was the son of worthy parents. Although 
he had no property of his own, he had charge of the camel herdsmen of the al- 
Mur'‘az kin in the capacity of a fedawi, free born servant. The herds grazed in 
the environs of a certain settlement in Negd. The Ka‘ka‘a once stole flocks of 
sheep and goats from the settlers and drove their camels into their fields. The 
settlers rushed out, captured the herds of camels, and hid them in the enclosed 
palm gardens. The Rwala surrounded the settlement, but they could not break 
down the defence, and the settlers threatened that the captured camels would 
die of hunger if the Rwala did not abandon the blockade. Accordingly the head 
chief of the Rwala made an offer of peace to the elder of the settlers. The elder 
declared that he would not negotiate except with his acquaintance Sa‘lén and 
that he would not give up the camels except to him. The representatives of the 
Frege and Ribi3an pleaded with the chief to give Sa‘lan the seal ring, and this 
was done. Sa‘lan went to the elder and came to terms with him. The settlers 
returned the captured camels. All praised Sa‘lan and said that he was a gentle- 
man. Sa‘lan remained in the settlement and did not return the ring to the head 
chief. The settlers, the Frege, and the Ribian supported him, and after four 
years he overthrew the head chief and himself guided the destinies of all the 
Rwala. A struggle for priority ensued between the head chief Eben Sa‘lan with 
his Rwala and chief a3-Sreyfi of the Kwatbe. The latter belonged to the Kahatan 
division of the ‘Anazah. Originally they camped in Negd. Under their chief 
a3-Sreyfi they advanced to the territory of the Rwala and encamped to the east 
of al-Gowf.*° They wished to act and rule in complete independence, but the 
Rwala declared that they must acknowledge the Rwala supremacy or else with- 
draw. Thereupon the Kwatbe joined with the Sammar and Zefir ** and under- 
took a great raid upon the tribes obeying Eben Sa‘lan. They were led by the 
seven sons of a3-Sreyfi. The Kwatbe and Sammér wished to avenge their great 





30 al-Gowf: oasis, northern Negd; Arabic F or G — Gowf al-‘Amir. Gowf al-‘Amir, the 
ancient Diimat el-Gendel, a great oasis and suburbs in the south of the Syrian Desert and 
on the border of the Neffid. Gowf signifies a hollow or low ground. The Sunn‘a of Gowf 
are greatly esteemed in all northwestern Arabia and in the lands beyond the Jordan for their 
skill in metal- and marble-working (coffee mortars and pestles). There is a salt traffic from the 
neighborhood of Gowf to the Hawran, whither there come every year many poor Gowfies to 
labor for the Druses. Cf. Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia: Gowf (North), pp. 18, 36, 
116, 157 ff., 162 ff., 170, 173, 247, 250 ff., 256, 266 ff.; Gowf (South), pp. 31, 56, 198, 200, 
201, 210, 334. On the occupation of Gowf by Eben Sa‘fid and the abandonment of the oasis by 
the ar-Rwala consult Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., p. 19. Gowf is mentioned by T. E. 
Lawrence in the First World War as Nuri Eben Sa‘lan’s capital (Revolt in the Desert, p. 59). 

31 On the tribe of Az-Zefir consult Alois Musil, The Middle Euphrates, p. 24; idem, 
Northern Negd, p. 169; Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, p. 15. 
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defeat, and in the following year marched against the Rwala. This time it was 
to be finally decided who should command, and therefore the Kwatbe marched 
with their families, tents, and flocks, and established a war camp, manah, and 
Haw‘a (or al-Hawa) to the east of the settlement of Skaka.** The Rwala had 
previously occupied all the wells for a considerable distance around. The Kwathe, 
together with the Sammér, made several attacks on the encampment of the 
Rwala, but each time they were repulsed. The Rwala, who were commanded by 
a war-chief (‘azid al-harb) Fheyd eben Ma‘abhel, never attacked but so pressed 
their adversaries closer and closer that they were unable to obtain water any- 
where. Then the elders of Kwatbe sent a messenger to Fheyd with a request 
for peace, and offered the Rwala half their herds. Fheyd agreed and peace was 
concluded. This harsh war is known as Manah az-Zren, “Battle-camp of the 
Two Starvatioas.” The Sammér, the allies of the Kwatbe, did not accept the 
peace and threatened them with war. A&-Sreyfi then decided that he would 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Rwala and would join them entirely. His 
daughter Kut married Fheyd and his Kwacbe encamped together with the Rwala.™ 

Still it is important to note what Burckhardt says of the Seyh of Wuld ‘Ali, 
who in his time had their winter quarters on the Hagg road as far as Kal‘at 
Zerka;** according to him “their sheikh, is named el Teyar: he occupies the first 
rank among their chiefs, and is therefore styled Abou el Aeneze, or ‘Father of 
the Aenezes’.” *° According to Lawrence, “Nuri Shaalan, the great Emir of the 
Rwala, who after the Sherif ** and Ibn Saud *** and Ibn Rashid ** was the fourth 
figure among the precarious princes of the desert.” ** 





32 Sakaka: 50 km northeast of Gowf; Arabic H. 

33 On the tribe of ar-Rwala consult Musil, Manners and Customs etc.; Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, vol. 1, pp. 234, 271, 358, eo 388, 565; vol. 2, pp. 37, 92, 134, 205, 269, 
326; Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 19-24; Musil, Arabia Deserta, pp. 14-16; 
Miller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, p. 113; The 3 Military Handbook, etc., p. 53; eee 
Die Beduinen, vol. 1, pp. 62-130. 

34 Kal‘at ez-Zerka, close to the spring of that name (Trans-Jordan). 

35 Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, vol. 1, pp. 3-4. 

36 Hussein Eben ‘Ali (1856-1931): first king of the Hegaz (1916-1924) and founder of 
the modern Arab Hshimite dynasty; Grand Sherif of Mecca (1908-1916) as a result of the 
Young Turk movement. In the World War he first sided with the Turks; later, on advice of 
his son Feisal and of Colonel T. E. Lawrence, he joined the Allied cause. 

36" ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz ibn-‘Abd-ar-Rahman al-Faisal ibn-Sa‘fid (b. 18807): King of Saudi 
Arabia (from 1932); born Riyadh, son of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman; Wahabi sultan of Negd. In 
World War I he sided with the British against the Turks; invaded and conquered (1924 
1925) the Hegaz, forcing abdication of King Husein and his son ‘Ali; proclaimed himself King 
of Hegaz (1926); changed his title from Sultan of Negd to King of the Hegaz and Negd; by 
decree (1932) he proclaimed the official name of Hegaz and Negd as Kingdom of Saudi 
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The paramount chief of the ‘Am4rat is Fahad Beg Ebn Haddal who is nomin- 
ally the ultimate lord of all ‘Anazah, though, in fact, his western neighbor, Ebn 
Sa‘lan, who commands the Syrian side of the desert, was more a notable person- 
age. Unlike the Amir of Gebel Sammér and the ruler of Negd, Fahad Beg has 
no fixed abiding place. He lives with his tribe, true people of the camel, who 
follow where their grazing herds lead them. Yet the strong castles of Ebn Sa‘fid 
and Ebn Rashid are not more impressive to the imagination than Fahad’s en- 

t. In spring you may find him in the grassy steppes of the Syrian desert, 
with a couple of hundred tents round him, widely scattered in complete security 
from attack, and during many hours before you reach him you ride through his 
camel herds, for the ‘Anazah are the greatest of all breeders. The old Seyh, 
seated on fine carpets in his guest tent, with his hawk and his greyhound behind 
him, offers a picture of tribal dignity which walled cities and the lofty halls of 
the central Arabian princes and their troops of armed slaves cannot rival.*® In 
1920, Fahad Beg claimed to be paramount chief of all ‘Anazah (Syria and ‘Irak), 
but whatever his de jure rights may be, de facto he has no shadow of authority 
over the Rwala and the chief Nuri Ebn Sa‘lan. The Fed‘an and the Sha‘a give 
Fahad scarcely definable recognition, which never, or very rarely, amounts to 
obedience; and even his ‘Amarat Seyhs obey or turn a deaf ear to him as suits 
their convenience. Overlordship among the Bedouins is a loose term. Neverthe- 
less, Ebn Haddal is the greatest nomad potentate on the western borders of ‘Irak. 
The Turks endeavored to incorporate him into their administrative scheme by 
making Fahad’s father Kaimakam of the desert between the Sitatah oasis and 
Karbala,*° where (at the end of a canal running out from the Euphrates) he 
Arabia. For a short account of the rise of the Wahabis under Eben Sa‘fid and the latter's 
conquest of Hegaz see The Statesman’s Year-Book (1929), pp. 645-647. 

37 Gertrude Bell writes on May 4, 1916: “I am now engaged in getting into communica- 
tion with Ibn Rashid, whom it is rather important to preserve as a neutral if we can do no 
more. He is only about 4 days off and Sir Percy Cox has approved warmly of my sending him 
a letter. A curious game, isn’t it, but you can understand that it is exciting to have a hand 
in it” (Letters of Gertrude Bell, vol. 1, p. 376). Dr David Hogarth, President of the Royal 


Geographical Society, gave an account on April 14, 1927, before the Society, of Gertrude Bell’s 
adventurous expedition to Hayil, the capital of Gebel Sammiar: province, northern Negd; 





Arabic /. 

Members of the ruling house are captives at the court of Ebn Sa‘fid at ar-Riyadh in 
Negd. The province of Gebel Sammar was annexed to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

38 Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert, p. 173. 

39 Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, p. 41. Cf. Robert Montagne, 
Notes sur la vie sociale et politique de  Arabie du nord (extract, Revue des Beudes Islamique, 
année 1932, Paris, 1932); Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, pp. 19-21; Eldon Rutter, 
Slavery in Arabia (Journal, Royal Central Asian Society, vol. 20, part 3, 1933), pp. 315-332. 

40 Karbala: pr. Karbala, 80 km southwest of Baghdad; Arabic J. an-Najaf: pr. An 
Najaf, 145 km. south of Baghdad; Arabic K. 
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owned a few acres of arable land, tilled by riverain fellahin. These his son in- 
herited, together with the Turkish title. It was one of the boldest strokes of 
Ottoman make-believe, but it could not give the nomad Seyh the remotest re- 
semblance to a Turkish Effendi.** 

We have to conclude that there is no one paramount chief among the ‘Anazah 
tribes. The two most important ‘Anazah chieftains are Fawwaz Ebn Sa‘lan and 
Fahad Ebn Haddal on the borders of ‘Irak and the Syrian desert respectively. 


STATISTICS 
We have little knowledge about their numbers in ancient times. We may 
relate what Burckhardt says when he travelled amongst them: 


From some Damascus pedlars, who had passed their whole lives among the Bedouins, 
I learned particulars which induce me to state the force of the Aeneze tribes alone 
mentioned (viz: El Besher) (their brethren in Nedjed not included) at about ten 
thousand horsemen, and perhaps ninety or one hundred thousand camel-riders; a 
number rather over than under rated.** 


And elsewhere he states: 


To detail all their minor branches or yowayehs, would be to give an index of all their 
families, every large family with its relations constituting a small tribe in itself. It is 
difficult to ascertain the numbers of each tribe, from a prejudice which forbids them 
to count the horsemen; as they believe like the eastern merchants, that whoever knows 
the exact amount of his wealth may soon expect to lose part of it.** 


Modern travellers have checked and left us more particulars with regard to 
statistics of the ‘Anazah tribes. The whole tribe was estimated by Lady Anne 
Blunt, in 1879, as follows: 1. Fedaan—4,000 tents; 2. Sebéa—4,000 tents; 3. 
Ibn Haddal—4,000 tents; 4. Hesénneh—500 tents; 5. Rodla or Jelaas—12,000 
tents; 6. Welled Ali—3,000 tents; 7. Sirhan—?; 8 and 9. Erfuddi and 
Towf—?.* Habib Chiha estimated them at 97,000 tents.*® During the First 
World War (1914-1918) the ‘Anazah of Syria were estimated by the Intel- 


41 Letters of Gertrude Bell, p. 41. 

42 Cf. Raswan, The Black Tents of Arabia, pp. 115-116. Fawwaz Ebn Sa‘lan became head 
chief of the ar-Rwala tribe and its satellites at the death of the Emir Nuri Eben Sa‘lan, his 
grandfather, which occurred July 1, 1942 (Palestine Post, July 3, 1942). 

43 Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and W ahabys, vol. 1, pp. 8-9. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Anne Blunt, The Bedouins of the Euphrates, pp. 190-192; Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 
1, p. 346. 

, 46 Habib Chiha, La province de Baghdad; son passé, son présent, son avenir . . . et une 
étude inédite sur les tribus nomades de la Mésopotamie (Cairo, 1908) , p. 243. 
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ligence reports of the British Army at 70,000 souls.*’ According to Gertrude 
Bell, 
the ’Anizah in the Syrian desert and Jazirah may amount to a quarter of a million 


souls; the computation, it must be understood, is based on the slenderest data, no 
attempt to number the tents of the Bedouins having been so much as proposed.** 


The number of the nomads in Syria were estimated in 1930 by the French au- 
thorities to be 279,898, that live and migrate on an area of 120,000 square 
kilometres.*® According to Annuaire du monde Musulman (1929), the ‘Anazah 
tribes of Syria are estimated to be the following: (1) the ar-Rwala—14,000 souls, 
united with the Muhallaf—6,000; the Wuld ‘Ali—7,000; the al-Fed‘an—14,000 
(13 clans); as-Sba‘a—7,000 (3 clans).°° According to Commandant Victor 
Miiller, total tents of the ‘Anazah tribes in Syria are estimated by him to be 
11,100 (1931). According to official estimates of the French authorities in 
Syria in the year 1930 there were 9,010 tents.®* According to official estimates 
of the said authorities the Bedouins in Syria were estimated in the year 1926 to be 
250,000 in rough numbers;** in the year 1927, 200,000 souls.®* In the year 1928, 
we have a more detailed enumeration of the Bedouin population inhabiting the 
Syrian desert and the borders of the tilled country; and in the year 1929, it is 
estimated at 125,000 pure nomads and 100,000 semi-nomads.™ Miiller adds 
statistics that clarify the location of the Bedouins in Syria: Pure nomads—13,950; 
Mouvance of Deyr az-Zor®*—13,850; Mouvance of Alleppo—7,835 souls; Mou- 
vance of Damascus—5,400 souls; Gebel ad-Druz—1,000 souls; together a total 
of 41,435 tents, with a population of between 250,000 to 300,000.°° The Report 
of the Commission entrusted by the Council of the League of Nations with the 
study of the frontier between Syria and ‘Irak, published in the year 1932, men- 
tions the following important figures: 
the Aniza Fid‘an (3,060 to 4,000 tents), who in summer are to be found some- 
times in the Alleppo district and sometimes in northern part of the Euphrates valley; 

47 The Military Handbook, etc., p. 53. 

48 Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, p. 41. 

49 Rapport sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban (1930), p. 176. 

50 Massignon, Annuaire du monde musulman, p. 438. 

51 Miiller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, pp. 147-149. 

52 Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 19-33. 

53 Rapport sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban (1926), p. 23. 

54 Idem (1927), p. 14. 

55 Idem (1929), p. 76. 

56 Deyr az-Zér: town and sanjaq, Syria; Arabic L. 

57 Miiller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, p. 149. 
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the Sba (3,000 tents), who winter to the east of the Jebel Aniza and advance as far 
as the Gaara region itself; and the Ruwalla (4,000 tents) .5* 


No census was made among the Bedouins and it is clear that real statistics 
are lacking nowdays. 
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Fic. 1. Summer and winter quarters of the ‘Anazah tribes in the Syrian desert. 
MIGRATION PROBLEMS 
At the present time the district covered by their wanderings include the whole 
Syrian plain, and reaches to the north as far as the latitude of Aleppo, and they 
are also found in the Beka‘a,™ to the south as far as the Samméar hills, and east- 
58 Report of the Commission Entrusted by the Council, etc., p. 27. 


59 Cf. L. Dubertret and J. Weulersse, Manual de géographie: Syrie, Liban et Proche 
Orient (Beyrouth, 1940), part 1: “La péninsule Arabique,” pp. 15-16. 
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wards to the Euphrates and even beyond that river.®° At the beginning of winter 
they move southwards towards the Sammir hills where they still find fresh pas- 
ture for their camels. And from December onward no ‘Anazah are found in the 
whole district north of the chain of hills which begins to the northeast of Damas- 
cus and reaches as far as the Euphrates. Toward March, when the she-camels 
have dropped their young, the ‘Anazah begin to return north, so as to reach their 
summer quarters again by the middle of April. They do not take their sheep 
with them to the south, but leave them in the care of the subject tribes. 

The Euphrates is, on the whole, the boundary between the ‘Anazah and the 
Sammar of Mesopotamia.*' The former, however, frequently cross the river by 
numerous fords in order to make raids in Mesopotamia, so that there is a per- 
manent state of war between them and the Sammér who are barely half their 
number. The ‘Anazah are always readily assisted by the Yazidi’s.°* The raids 
from one side of the river to the other usually begin with the arrival of summer. 
‘Anazah are found even in the district of Nisibis and Mosul.®* And east of the 
Habur ®* there is a fairly considerable sept of the tribe, a sub-tribe of the 
Haddal,® who migrated to that district in consequence of dissensions with their 
fellow-tribesmen and joined the Sammér. 


CONCLUSION 


It is of great importance to us to learn the part played by the ‘Anazah tribes 
in the Near and Middle East in generations past, as well as the chances of a 
brighter future of these “Sons of the Desert,” who are still completely nomadic 
for the greater part. The first requisite for our understanding of the situation 
is to recognize that the Bedouin must be a nomad who breeds and keeps camels. 


60 Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, etc., pp. 10, 20, 28, 29-30, 32; Miiller, En Syrie 
avec les Bédouins, pp. 50-82; Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, pp. 13-14; Report, Iraq 
for the Year 1929, pp. 35-36; Raswan, Tribal Areas and Migration Lines, etc., pp. 494-496; 
Report of the Commission Entrusted by the Council, etc., pp. 26-27; Musil, Manners and 
Customs, etc.; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys; A Handbook of Arabia 
(Naval Intelligence Division, Great Britain, London, 1920). 

61 Consult on the Samméar and related tribes: Handbook: Northern Shammar, p. 78; 
Musi’ Northern Negd, pp. 31-33; Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, p. 15; Jamali, The 
New Iraq, etc., pp. 55, 65, 74, 122, 127, 141. 

62 Report of the Commission Entrusted by the Council, etc., pp. 27-29; Th. Menzel, 
Yazidi (in Encyclopaedia of Islam); Lescot, Enquéte sur les Yezidis de Syrie et du Dijebel 
Sindjar (Beyrouth, 1938). 

63 Mésul: conv. for Arabic M- Al Masil. 

64 Miiller, En Syrie avec les Bédouins, pp. 74-76. Cf. Khabfir, Nahr el: river 40 km east 
of Deyr az-Zér; Arabic N. 

65 Les tribus arabes de Syrie (Beyrouth, May 1922), pp. 19-20, 21-25. 
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Any non-nomad is automatically ruled out. But there are tens of thousands of 
nomadic tribesmen in Syria and ‘Irak who live in tents and are continually on 
the move, but who are not Bedouins, for they do not primarily breed camels, but 
sheep and donkeys.** A Bedouin must also be able to trace his descent from 
certain recognized pure-bred Bedouin tribes. We find, therefore, that a Bedouin, 
in the strictest sense, is a camel-breeding nomad of certain specified tribes." 
There are seven or eight principal tribes in northern Arabia. (1) ‘Anazah, the 
most numerous, fill the greater part of the triangle of the Syrian desert; (2) 
Samméar, bound ‘Anazah on the south, with a branch in northern ‘Irak between 
the Tigris and Euphrates; (3) Mutair and the Az-Zefir lie in the extreme south. 
east of our area, while Beni-Sahr, the Hwétat, and Beni Atiyeh occupy the 
southwest corner. In addition to these, however, there are certain ignoble tribes 
scattered everywhere among the Bedouins.®® 

It is also significant to learn what their social and economic status in Syria, 
‘Irak, and the Arabian Peninsula was under Turkish rule and before 1914 as 
well as under British, French, and Saudi-Arabian administration ever since then. 
Will this completely pure-nomadic stock succeed in preserving their ancient mode 
of life in the framework of the industrialization of the Near and Middle East? 
Or, will they be forced to retire to their lairs of old, the Arabian Peninsula, to 
preserve their traditions? Or, will they be forced by slow process to give up their 
completely nomadic habits, turn by degrees into semi-nomads and successively 
to semi-farmers, attached to the soil, until they finally are settled and firmly 
attached to a permanent abode? And we learn, from the past, that the ‘Anazah 
tribes will not be able to continue for long in their present ancient mode of life, 
preserving all customs and circumstances of nomad life, because the Near East 
and Middle East are changing from patriarchal-feudal into progressive, civilized 
countries with a higher culture and standard of life. This will force a firm and 
fixed policy with regard to the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes dwelling on 
the borders and in the deserts to become settled, to make them stop raiding, and 
give way to a new mode of life. Sovereign states in the Middle East have to 
initiate a settlement movement to attach them gradually to some fixed abode and 
to give up their seasonable migrations. The political importance of the Bedouins 
will therefore become reduced in the future, and the establishment of firm con- 





66 Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, p. 13. 

67 Idem, p. 15. 

68 Josef Henninger, Pariastimme in Arabien (in Festschrift St Gabriel zum 50 jahrigen 
Jubilaum, Wien-Médling, 1939), pp. 501-539; Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, p. 15; 
Montagne, Notes sur la vie sociale, etc., p. 74. 
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trol will destroy many of their most attractive qualities: their sturdy independence, 
their chivalry, their raids, and their poetry. Already their chiefs are showing 
signs of taking to politics or agriculture, while their ambitious youths are seeking 
enlistment and promotion in the police. In northern Arabia—touching on ‘Irak, 
Syria, and Trans-Jordan—the Bedouin will lose his influence and most of his 
distinctive qualities. In Negd, where a greater proportion of the population is 
nomadic, the Bedouin may retain some of his importance rather longer. Im- 
perialist rule will see with pity that the good old raid must cease, and representa- 
tives of the imperialist rule “hope they will not be swept away too rapidly by the 
spread of civilization.” © 

And those Bedouin tribes, who refuse to settle down and exchange their tents 
for houses, who insist upon wandering and living upon camel- and horse-raising, 
will have to return to those waste lands and plains whence they emerged hundreds 
of years ago. But even there progressing civilization will hound them, as even 
the Arabian Peninsula is slowly advancing in this direction under King ‘Abd 
el-‘Aziz Eben Sa‘fid, himself of noble and pure nomadic descent. As long as 
there are deserts in the heart of settled countries, there will also be nomads, 
nomads who will threaten the borders of these settled countries and their progress. 
But now as of old, today as in the days of Byzantine and Persian domination, it 
is the duty of these progressive countries to ward off this threat, not by armies, 
but by wisely helping these nomads to satisfy their primitive and slender demands, 
to try and settle them at least partially on waste land and crown land, and to 
respect their internal customs and ways of life. Such settlement will strengthen 
the safety and good order of the open roads and highways and of the borders 
of sown countries in the Near and Middle East. 


OrtHocrapHic Note 
The proper orthographic forms of foreign words are listed here in the order 
in which they occur in the text: 





69 The words of General Sir Percy Cox. See Glubb, The Bedouins of Northern Iraq, 
p. 31. On the other hand, much penetrating research at first hand must be consulted: Raswan, 
Tribal Areas and Migration Lines, etc., pp. 496-497; de Boucheman, Lz sédentarisation des 
nomades du désert de Syrie (L’Asie Feancaiee, a0. 320, May 1934), pp. 140-143; Taha Hus- 
sein, Literary Life in the Arabic Peninsula (translated from the Arabic bw Martin Springling: 
The Open Court, vol. 46, no. 12, 1932), pp. 828-846. 
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‘Anazah 
Eben Sabah 
Ebn Sa‘td 
Kabtan 

Dana Muslim 
Dana Bisr 
Al-Glas 
as-Sba‘a Kmusa 
al-Hsene 
Dana Mifref 
al-Masélib 
Eben Ga‘i 
al-Miblef 
Heybar 

blal 

Eben Melhem 
Serahin 


fellakiin 


Sa‘fid 
Masalih 
Abd el-‘Azitz Eben Sa‘ttd 
Hafiz Wahbe 
He¥ira 
Har 
Gaz'a 
Guzayba 
Ab al-Hayl 
Ebn Sabah 
Kahatan 
‘Al Wahab 
Al-Gebel 
Sa‘lan 
Eben Gandal 
Frege 
Yema‘ati 

a 


Seyh al-bab 


Seyb a3-idad 

Seyb al-harb 

Ka‘ka ‘a 

Ne&d 

a3-Sreyfi 

Kahatan 

al-Gowf 

Sammér 

‘azid al-harb 

Hayy 

Fahad Beg Ebn Haddal 
Gebel Sammar 
Nuri Ebn Sa‘lan 
Fawwaz Ebn Sa‘lin 
Gebel ad-Drfiz 
Yazidi’s 

Habur 

Haddal 


Hwétat 
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The following additional words appear in the footnotes: 


Basra Az-Zeftr 

duriyye Kal‘at ez-Zerka 
dana Hussein Eben ‘Ali 
Gaziratu-Arab fi-l-karni-l-‘Itin Hefaz 

Muhallaf Hashimite 

Al. Ali ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
Suyub Husein 

Gowf al-‘Amir (pr.) Kgrbala 
Dumat el-Gendel An-Najaf 

Sunn‘a 


The following are Arabic forms indicated in the footnotes by italic capitals: 
4 Bo oly x ala 
B po: I ye > 
C tbiy SSN J YS. S- 
D re K Casill 
E PS L JI" » 
w Crops 
Hdl se pel 


Tue Hesrew Instrrute oF PrrrssurcH 
PrrrspurcH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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